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A SEA-SIDE 


Our many inland readers, when they read the 
title to the engraving, will look around for the 
farm and the farmer. They are both in plain 
view, and as unlike the farm and farmer of any 
Other part of the country as the sea-shore is 
unlike prairie or mountain-side, From their 
close proximity to the sea, most of these along- 
shore farms are, if not sterile, at least not over- 
fertile, and the sweeping storms and the salt 
atmosphere restrict. the cultivator to a few 
crops, though it often happens that he can grow 
these few in great perfection. The farmer him- 
self is something of an amphibian, and is quite 
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as handy at managing a boat as a mowing 
machine. Nets are quite as important to him 
as hay-rakes, and the oyster-dredge is as much 
a part of his outfit as the dairy utensils. We 
can recall pleasant visits to more than One of 
these shore-farms, where, if there was not much 
systematic agriculture, there was a great deal of 
comfort. The sea which carries away so much 
of value: from the land returns much to those 
who live by its side. Fish, oysters, clams, lob- 
sters, and other articles of food are abundant 
and easily obtained, and the sea which furnishes 
the provisions also sends drift-wood to cook 
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F A R M.—Drawn By G. PERKINS.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. : 
them with. Fertilizers for the fields.are drawn - 


from the ever-full storehouse of the sea. Fish, 
sea-weed, and marsh mud all go to the compost 
heap, and bring abundant returns from the 
meadow lands and fields. Itoften happens that 
the shore-farmer carries on a mechanioal trade 
with his agriculture, and this is either boat-build- 
ing or net-making. Perhaps this kind of life 
does not tend to make the best sort of “ scien- 
tific” farmers, but it does tend to make, what is 
quite important, a useful and self-reliant people, 
among whom we have found more culture than 
their rough exterior would ]cad one to expect 
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labor as effective as possible, We do not ad ‘ 
farmers to employ less labor. This will be th, _ 
of high wages and low prices of farm p 
And it is certain that sooner or later Wa 
come down, or prices of farm produce wi} 
up. We take the latter view. The money that j 
paid out for building railroads, soon gets into ain 
culation. Men that get good pay spend fheake 
Looking at the matter in all its bearings, we i: 
decidedly of opinion that the prospeets of good 
farmers were never brighter than at the present 
time. We have had hard times for a year oy two 
past, and the farmer whose land is wet and Weedy . 
andin poor condition will have hard times in future 
or until he changes his method of farming, The 
man who raises poor crops and keeps inferior stock 
can not hope to pay high wages or make large 
profits. It would be disastrous to the country 
were such the case. But the good farmer — the man 
who has his land clean and in high condition, who 
raises large crops per acfe, who keeps the best 
stock and feeds it liberally, will be sure of hig 
reward, It can not be too often repeated, that the 
higher wages are, the greater is the necessity fop 
raising large crops per acre. This seems s0 gelf. 


© effect 
Toduce, 
Ses will 


| evident that we are surprised that there should be 
| any intelligent farmer who does not bring all his 
| energies to bear on this one point. 


' | Boston,NEng- ,, N. ¥.City, Ct., ,, Washington, 
land, N. York || Philadelphia, Mary lana, 
| . || State, Michi-|| New dersey, Virginia, Ken- 
3 |< |} gan, Wiscon-|, Penn. Ohio. |) tucky, Missou- 
S| 8 || sin, Jawa, and || Indiana, and || ri, and Cali- 
SF dregon. | Illinois. | |” fornia. 
3/31) 38/58/58 | S881 58 || S853 
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ook cB bot tae he Pid tae fae | 
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2) || 4257 81) 237 | 4317.25) 289) 4 317 19) 2 40 
$|M || 425.7 82] 8 21) 431'726' 3 5/4 36,7 20) 3 8 
4; T_ || 4 24.7 82) 3 30]| 4 80.7 26) 3 34 436,720) 338 
5| W || 4 24:7 83'sets 430.7 Qiisets |, 4 36,7 21)sets 
6|T || 4 23,7 33| 8 18 || 429.7 27} 812)/ 4957 21) 8 6 
q7/F | 4 23 84) 9 13 4 29'7 281 9 714 35.7 22) 9 1 
8|S |! 4 28,735) 10 2]) 4 29729] 9.56 |/ 4 85.7 23) 9 49 
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Some of the readers of the American Agriculturist 
were vexed with us for saying that wages would 
not belower. We fully realized that wages were 
far higher than farm produce: but we could not 
shut our eyes to the fact that, while so many new 
railroads were being constructed—while contractors 
were clamorous for men, and bidding against each 
other—farmers, though employing more labor than 
any other class, could not control prices. When a 
man can get $1.50 to $1.75 on a railroad, he will not 
be content to work on a farm for $1.25. There are 


a great many men out of employment, and it would | 


be fur better for them, and for the country, if they 
would accept such wages as farmers can afford to 
pay- A man who gets steady work on a farm even 
at moderate wages, will save more money in a year 
than the man who gets high pay for occasional work 
by the day. But men are not philosophers ; and if 
they were, farmers are not wholly free from blame 
in this matter. Many of them put in more crops 
than they can properly cultivate and harvest, and 
thus create a necessity for paying high wages for 
occasional work. It too frequently happens, that 
the question which a farmer has to decide is not, 
whether his crops can be raised with a profit, but 
whether, for instance, a corn crop being planted, 
he had better let it go without hoeing or pay the 
prices demanded. And so in the hay-field or at 
wheat harvest. The question is not whether wheat 
will pay, but whether he had better let it shell on 
the ground or pay $3, $4, or $5 per day for men to 
secure it. The error is in not planning the work 
so that we may be able to get along without hiring 
extra help. Machinery does not help us in this 
matter. It never did and never will lessen the de- 
mand for labor. It has precisely the opposite effect. 
Railroads have increased the demand for horses, 
sewing-machines have increased the wages of seam- 
stresses, corn-planters, cultivators, mowers, reapers 
and hay-forks, and thrashing machines have greatly 
advanced the wages of farm men, and the steam- 
plow, the corn-husker, the grain-binder, and the 
ditching machine wiil advance them still more. 
Wages are. advancing throughout the civilized 
world. And we are glad of it. We must make the 
best of the situation. We must aim to make our 
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Hints about Work. 


Planting Corn.—We have had a late and hurrying 
spring, and much land intended for corn is not yet 
planted. An early variety of corn will sometimes 
ripen planted as late as the first or even the second 
week in June. But as 2 general rule it is better to 
substitute some other crop, such as beans, or tur- 
nips, or buckwheat. When the ground is moist and 
mellow, if the corn is soaked for 24 hours in soft 
water, it will come up quickly. 

Beans.—We have had a good crop of beans planted 
the last week of June, but as arule it is better to 
plant as soon after you are through planting com 
as possible. Beans are usually avery profitable 
crop, when the soil, culture, and harvesting areall 
favorable. Our own practice is to plant them (with 
acorn or bean-planter) in rows 214 feet apart, and 
drop four or five beans in hills 15 inches apart ip 
the row, A larger yield can perhaps be obtained 
by drilling the seed in a continuous row, dropping 
the beans about two inches apart; but the former 
plan gives a better opportunity for hocing. In 
either case be careful to go over the ficld witha 
hoe, and cover any beans that are exposed. Do 
this especially if a heavy rain occurs soon after 
planting. Cultivate the first moment that the rows 


can be distinguished, and frequently afterwards, 


The French cultivator is one of the best for beans, 
as it can be run close without covering the plants. 
Hoe, if necessary. Not a weed should be left in 
the field. Weeds greatly reduce the yield, and by 
rendering the crop difficult to cure damage the qual- 
ity, and render pulling a slow, costly, and unpleas- 
ant business. If you have reason to believe that 
your land is full of weeds, do not plant it to beans. 
Better summer-fallow it. On rich land, planted 
early, the Marrow is more profitable tham, the 
small or medium white bean. The price is higher, 
and the bean straw is much more yaluable. The 
only objection to them is that they are apt to split 
in thrashing. 

Potatoes.—It will save much labor in ‘hoeing, 
just as the potatoes are breaking the crust to har- 
row the ground. We have repeatedly done this 
with a common harrow, with marked advantage. 
It will pull upa few hills, but the damageis nothing 
in comparison with the benefits derived from 
stirring the soil and killing the young weeds.: 
Thomas’s Harrow will, unless the ground is very 
hard, do the work more effectively, and without 
pulling up any of the potatoes. Afterwards keep 
the cultivator at work between the rows as long as 
it will not break the stems which produce the tubers. 
At first we go twiceinarow, and run the cultivator 
as near as possible to the plants. This should be 
done two or three times, at intervals of five or six 
days, or more frequently if necessary, to keep the 
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weeds from starting. When the stems begin -y 
run, set the cultivator narrower, and put on wing 

to throw’. a little soil towards the plants. ‘ed 
this two or three times, at intervals of a few days, 
and thus make a broad hill. If the land is télerably 
clean, and the harrow was used freely, the cultivator 
will kill and keep down the weeds with a little aid 
from the hoe. Any weeds that escape, should be 
pulled out of the hills by hand. A weedy potato- 
field is adisgrace. The weeds retard the growth of 
the plants, and greatly increase the cost of digging. 
As arule, farmers make a mistake in not planting 
their potatoes earlier. But a fair crop of some early 
variety may be obtained when planted the first week 
in June. 

Cultivating Corn.—This is the most important 
work of the month. Great improvements are yet 
to be made in our methods of cultivating. But what- 
ever method is adopted, the great point is to mellow 
the soil and kill every weed. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, taking the country through, the weeds 
rob us of half the profits of our corn crops. Study 
to kill the weeds in the most expeditious and least 
costly manner—but kill them. Do not wait for 
them to grow above the ground. The best time to 
kill weeds is as soon as the seeds begin to germi- 
nate. Use harrow, cultivator, or any other imple- 
ment you prefer—only use it early and frequently. 
Our hot sun will kill the young plants by the mil- 
lion in a few hours. Weeds are like fire, easily 
controlled if taken in time, but if they get the start 
of us it is difficult to subdue them. 

Mangel- Wurzel.—These may still besown. Drill 
in rows, 21¢ to 3 feet apart. Four pounds of seed 
is required per acre. If the land is rich and the 
plants come up early, single out the plants in the 
rows, 15 inches apart. Later crops should be left 
thicker, say 12, 8, or 6 inches apart, according to 
the time the plants have to grow. 

Ruta-Bagas.—Make the grotind very mellow for 
this crop. Drill in rows 214 feet apart, 2to 8 pounds 
of seed peracre. When in the rough leaf, thin out 
with a hoe, leaving single plants 12 to 15 inches 
apart. Sow as early this month as the land can be 
got in good condition. It is very important to sow 
the seed immediately after the land is plowed for 
the last time. The best, if not the only remedy 
for the turnip-beetle or ‘‘ fly’? is to have the land 
rich and mellow, and to deposit the seed in fresh, 
moist, warm earth, not over half aninch deep. The 
main point is to get a quick growth until the plants 
are in the rough leaf, when there is little danger 
from the fly. Dusting the plants while wet with 
rain or dew, with slaked lime, helps to check the 
ravages of this great pest of the turnip-grower. 


Summer-Fallows for Wheat.—Tenacious clay loams 
are the soils most benefited by summer fallowing. 
To make thorough work such soils should be plowed 
three times. Either early in the spring (or, better 
still, the fall previous), and again the middle or end 
of June, and again just before sowing. The culti- 
vator, roller, and harrows should be used freely, to 
kill weeds and mellow the soil. On light land, once 
plowing in June, and merely keeping the land clean 
with a cultivatorand harrow, makes a good seed-bed. 
Whatever plan is adopted, it should be understood 
that no vegetation of any kind, in our dry climate, 
should be suffered to grow, as the plants pump up 
large quantities of water from the soil, and the 
land will be nearly as dry as if a spring crop was 
grown. See article “On Fallowing” in this num- 
ber,of the Agriculturist. 

White Mustard.—The land for this crop must be 
made as fine and mellow as possible. If intended to 
plow under or feed off, and to sow winter wheat, it 
should be sown the early part of this month. But 
it will mature if sown as late as the middle of July. 
Sow from four to six quarts per acre, broadcast, 
and cover with a light harrow or roller. 


Winter Rape or Cole-Seed requires the same treat- 
ment as mustard. It isa crop intended to be eaten 
off on the land by sheep. It is not injured by frost. 
For winter feed, sow from the middle of June 


‘until the middle of July. From 3 lbs. to 5 Ibs. per 


acre is sufficient seed. It is better to drill it inand 
cultivate, but a fair crop can be obtained by sowing 





‘Wroadenat It is worthy of more extendea onl | 


vation, especially by breeders of mutton sheep. 


Horses.—Give the horses some green clover, at 
noon, and cut it with a mowing machine, and rake 
it up with a horse-rake. It-is little trouble, and as 
hay is scarce and high, it will pay. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that horses will not eat hay if 
they are allowed any green food. We have an ob- 
ject in advising you to!cut it with themachine. You 
will then have your machine in readiness for haying. 

Cows.—If the pastures are scant, or the grass too 
succulent, it is a good plan to allow the cows all 
the hay they will eat at night. And if cut, moist- 
ened, and alittle bran or corn-meal mixed with it, 
so much the better. 

Sheep.—It is a good time to weed out old and 
poor-bred sheep from the flock. If in fair condi- 
tion, they can be sold to the butcher at good prices. 

Swine.—If possible, let all the pigs, old and 
young, have the run of a clover or grass pasture. 
Breeding sows of a good breed will keep plenty fat 
enough on clover alone; but young, growing stock 
should have some corn, every day, in addition to the 
clover. See that they have an abundant supply of 
fresh water, and let them have access to a mixture 
of salt, ashes, charcoal, and sulphur. Get a good, 
thorough-bred boar now for next winter’s use. 
Many farmers who intend to do so, put it off until 
it is too late. Order at once. The best thorough- 
breds can now be had for $20 or $25 each, and they 
will pay for their cost ten times over. 

Rainy Days.—Get ready for harvest. See that 
the machines, rakes, secythes, ete., are in perfect 
order. Geta barrel of crude petroleum, and wash 
or paint all the wagons, plows, harrows, and every- 
thing that is exposed to theair. They will last as 
long again. Do not mix anything with the oil. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


Seer 

The warm weather of June brings an abundance 
of flowers and fruits. Care and labor are necessary 
to keep the ground in proper order, so that the 
growth of the plants is not checked. Constant cul- 
tivation and stirring of the soil is necessary for all 
crops, whether of the farm or garden, but this 
labor is abundantly repaid by the large crops of 
fruits and vegetables, which reward the careful 
gardener. The crop of strawberries will be ready 
this month, and then will follow in rapid succession 
the other small fruits, so that there is a constant 
series of agreeable surprises in the ripening of 
some choice fruit or the flowering of a rare plant. 

Siege 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The principal work this month in the established 
orchards is to thin the fruit and keep the trees free 
from insects. An orchard should be carefully 
plowed several times each season, and if any crop 
is raised between the rows of trees, an extra quan- 
tity of manure should be applied, so that the 
growth of the trees will not be interfered with. 

Thinning, though not generally practiced among 
fruit-growers, ought to be more regarded, as the 
fruit from a tree thus thinned is much finer, and 
will easily bring a higher price than if the tree 
is allowed to ripen all that sets. After the fruit is 
fairly set, one third to one half should be thinned 
out, and the sooner the better. 

Insects. —Do not allow any caterpillars to remain 
upon the trees long cnough to destroy the foliage. 
Nests of the Tent-caterpillars can be removed 
either early in the morning or at night, by the bare 
or gloved hand, and nests that are on the extrem- 
ities of the branches can be reached by means of a 
long-handled brush, dipped in petroleum. 

Slugs which attack the leaves of pear and cherry 
trees may be destroyed by dusting lime upon them. 


Grafts.—Look to the growth of grafts set this | 


spring, and if there is room for only one, remove 
the second onc entirely, and pinch back the growth 
of the remaining one, if very vigorous. 
Pruning.—June is thought by many to be the best 
month forpruning, as the wounds heal very readily. 








Others think that the removal of s 50 "much foliage 
checks the growth of the tree. If one can spare 
the time now to prune his orchards, it may be done 
at the present as well as at any other time. 

Young Trees, if carefully watched and kept in 
proper shape by pinching, will seldom need prun- 
ing, or at least more than can be done with a knife, 

Seedlings will need to be kept clear of weeds, so 
that they may make a healthy growth. Young seed- 
lings of evergreens and deciduous forest trees will 
require shading for the first season. 

iat 
Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries, —If the strawberries were not 
mulched last spring, place cut hay or straw around 
each hill, to keep-the fruit from touching the 
ground, else the rains will wash the dirt upon the 
berries, and render them gritty and unfit for use, 

Gooseberries.—The ordinary way for marketing is 
to pick them when green, as the ripe fruit seldom 
amounts to much in this country. The fruit may be 
freed from sticks and leaves by allowing them to 
roll down a trough, slightly inclined. 

Currants, — Place a mulch of hay around the 
roots; it will save much time in destroying the 
weeds, and also give a much finer quality of fruit. 
Cuttings planted out last month will need to be 
hoed, and kept free of weeds. 

Grape- Vines planted this spring should be allowed 
to produce only one cane, and this must be tied to 
a simple stake, taking care not to injure the buds. 


Bearing vines require to be pinched during the ~ 


growing season, and the fruit thinned, to prevent 
the vine from exhausting itself. Apply sulphur 
with a bellows, on the’ first appearance of mildew. 

Raspberries and Blackberries. — Tie the canes to 
stakes, or, what is better with raspberries, stretch a 
wire along the row, and secure it firmly by means 
of astrong post at each end; the canes can then 
be secured to the wire, and so spread outas to allow 
the sun and air to reach all parts. 

Dwarf and Cordon Fruit Trees.—Keep these care- 
fully pinched and tied to their supports, and if they 
are old enough to fruit, thin out when fairly set. 


Kitchen Garden. 


June is a-month for weeds, nud only. by constant. 
cultivation can we keep the crops free from them. 


Where the cultivation can be performed by horse-- 
power, much trouble is done away with. During~ 


a dry season, if the soil is frequently stirred, much. 
good is done te the crops. 
Asparagus,—Do not allow the bed to become filled 


with weeds, as much of the good effect of manuring- 


is lost. It requires but little time to hoe up the 
weeds when small. The weeder described in the 
December number of last year is an excellent tool 
in a soil tolerably free from stones, as more work 


can be done with it.in the same time than with 
A 


any other implement we have ever used. a 


Beans.—Bush and pole varieties may-~still be 
planted early this month. Hoe those already up.- 


Beets.— Weed and thin; the young plants pulled 


out will make good greens, if cooked as spina<!:,” 


Cabbages.—The early sorts will now be ready for 
the table or market, and the later kinds will be 
ready to transplant. Sow seed for late sorts, and'as 
soon as large enough, transplant to ground from 
which early peas and potatoes have been taken. 

Carrots.—Keep the ground well cultivated be- 
tween the early sorts, and sow seeds for general crop. 

Celery.—The plants in the seed-bed must not be 
allowed to get weedy. 

Corn.—Sow once in two weeks for a succession ; 
the late sorts are more prolific than the early kinds. 
Keep free from weeds, and break away suckers. 

Cucumbers.—Piant in hills, 6 or 8 feet apart each 
way, and use plenty of seed, to allow for the bugs. 

Eigg-Plants require plenty of heat, frequent -hoe- 
ing, and occasionally a watering of liquid manure. 
Lettuce does not usually do very well when sown 
80 late, unless it can be in a partialiy shaded place. 
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Melons of all kinds require the same treatment as 
‘cucumbers. 

‘ Onions must be thoroughly weeded, and the soil 
stirred often, to secure a profitable crop. 

Parsnips.— Keep the soil loose and free from 
weeds until the leaves cover the ground and pre- 
vent working. 

Peas are not usually very successful when sown late, 
on account of the mildew. If planted at all, cover 
with 5 or 6 inches of earth, to prevent drying up. 

Rhubard.—Cut off the flower-stalks, as they need- 
lessly exhaust the plants. 

Ruta-Bagas may be sown the latter part of the 
month, and if there is any trouble from insects, 
dust with ashes, slaked lime, or plaster. 

Spinach.—The New Zealand is the best for sum- 
mer use, and should be planted inhills 6 feet apart, 
with three or four plants to the hill. Ordinary 
spinach runs to seed soon during the summer. 

‘ Salsify needs the same cultivation as recom- 
mended for parsnips. 


Sweet Potatoes do well in most of the Northern | 


States. The first week in June is early enough to 
plant.’ A well-manured ridge, about one foot high, 
should be prepared and the sets planted one foot 
apart. We have found the Southern Queen to be 
the best sort, but the Nansemond is also good. 

Tomatoes must have their excessive growth kept 
‘in check by pinching, in order to get a good 
crop of fruit. Some sort ofa trellis should be pro- 
vided for training the plants upon. 

Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

Lawns will require to be cut every week or ten 
days, and the grass should be left to serve as a 
mulch and manure. Remove all weeds as soon as 
they show themselves. See article on page 222. 

Bedding Planis cught to be all out now, and the 
weeds kept down until the plants cover the beds. 

Tuberoses, started in pots, may be turned out now 
in a warm, rich spot, and as soon as the flower-stalks 
appear, tie them to small stakes, to prevent the 
wind from breaking them. 

Bulbs.—After the leaves of thespring-flowering 
ones have died, take up the bulbs, and store in some 
dry place, and keep away from rats and mice. 

Roses and Climbers.—Keep all climbing roses, etc., 
tied to the walls or trellises, and do not allow them 
to straggle about. 


——~@— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Most of the greenhouse plants will be turned out, 
or at least such as will flourish out of doors. The 
plants remaining in the greenhouse ought not to 
be neglected, but should be carefully watered and 
shaded from thesun. Plants that do not succeed 
if planted in the open ground, may often be plunged, 
pot and all, and when ready to remove them to the 
greenhouse in the fall, they can be easily raised 
and re-potted. This is a proper season to look after 
the next year’s supply of manure and soil for pot- 
ting purposes ; sods, piled up and turned several 
times during the summer,make the best potting soil. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_\_a—— 


Gold has advanced to 114%, closing May 13th at 11314. 
...-There has been an unusually active demand reported 
for Breadstuffs since our last, for home use, shipment, 
and, to a considerable extent, on speculative account, at 





a sharp and quite general rise in prices, particularly for . 


Flour, Wheat, Rye, and Corn, which have been in most 
urgent request. Southern millers have been very free 
purchasers of wheat. Corn has been sold very liberally 
for forward as well as prompt delivery. The backward- 


“ness of canal navigation and the diminishing supplies of 


flout and grain at the sea-board have tended to strengthen 
values. The dealings in Rye have been mainly speculative. 
‘The general market closed strongand buoyant, influenced, 
in part, by the firmness in Gold, and the favorable foreicn 
advices. .....Provisions have been more souzht after and 
quoted rather dearer in many instanees. New Butter and 
Cheese have been arriving more freely, and meeting with 
a readier sale. Eggs have declined ‘Iaterially, under 








large vbeiliies pete Wool has been less active and quoted 
easier in price, but closes more stcadily...... Tobacco 
has been in more demand, and firmer...... Hay has been 
unusually scarce, and in quite urgent request at much 
stronger prices...... Hops, dull...... Grass Seeds, quiet. 

Northern Pacific Bonds.—Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. re- 
port the sales of Northern Pacific Gold Bonds in the 
United States during March and April at $1,891,900. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
May 14, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 
Zs. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Receiper Flour, Wheat. oo m. Rye. Barley, Oats, 


24 ci’ athe mr'th.181,000 211 000 1,34 127,000 604,000 
26 d’s dasté mi’th.182,000 141,000 "976,000 8,500 239,000 393,000 


Sal Flour. Wheat, Corn, Re ye. Barley. Oats, 

ofdis this’ th, 294,000 1,795,000 8,336,000 136,000 249,000 1,464, 000 
26 d's dast m’th.218,000 1,083,000 1 (827,500 112 000 303,000 "939/000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
trorrprs. Flour. Wheat. eg n. Rye. Barley. Oats. 





24 days 1872...181,000 211,000 1,347,000 ——— 127,00 604,000 
25 days 1871...225,000 815 ;,000 664, 000 26,000 129,000 147,000 
SALEs. Fiour. Wheat, Corn. Rve. Barley. Oats. 






24 d's 1872. ..294,000 1,795,000 8,336,000 136,000 249,000 1,464,000 

25 d's 1871.....254,000 1,517,000 1,281,000 31,000 216,000  "908;000 

3 Lzports from New Mee Jan. 1 to May 10. 

Flour. Whea Corn, Rye. Barley. Gots, 
ae 732 2390948 4,425, ee Se a 9,500 8 
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2 3.499.708 1 ,600 17 67.903 3 
5 4,008,651 119,022 6,109 —— 1,087 
2 613,860 1, 173,235 89,583 
sae 1,708,175 2) 909,014 153,093 36,469 
4. "Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1872. bush. bush, bush, bush. bush. bush, 
BE Be aveces 1,015,553 197,203 = 271,565 rat 1,115,022 89,447 
= Diveves 1,881,946 424,856 $55, 1430 190. 78,387 
1871. 
May 9....... 283,700 259,245 160,734 50,725 $76,226 171,933 
April 10..... S1L,87L 189,917 150,954 164, 398 709.863 171,897 
March 13....1,523,785 204,388 150,514 3 29,349 1,133,897 218,231 
Current WHOLESALE PRICES. 
April 15. May 14. 
Pator oF Gotp.... ......... 110% 113), 
Frour—sSuper to Extra State £665 @ 785 $710 @8 6 
Super to Extra Southern.... 680 @11 75 925 @13 50 
xtra Western.......... -- 695 @12 23 77 @13% 
Kxtra Genesee........ 790 @10 25 865 @l1l1 00 
Superfine Western.... - 66 @700 710 @766 
ETS BLOOR: occ -cscscccsccten A BSB 440 @60) 
SS ae 345 @ 3 80 365 @410 
Wuoeat—All kinds of White. 1175 @ 200 200 @ 230 
All kinds of Re« —_ — 147%K@ 200 17 @215 
Corn—Yellow 3B @ 3% B’%@ 9% 
Mixed ciithiiebealnae Mya "3 Tike 8% 
Oats— Western ........0000... 50 @ 54 56 @ #2 
PD IiGe a pkbnc sachets s-d0naens 55 @ 54 60 @ 6 
RYE... SeUbcbacde-ucxees SO ee ae am 8 a0 
SS eee eee 0 @112% 65 @115 
Hay—Bale NE tetecess5= 135 @1% 165 @22 
Straw, #100 ths.............06 50 @110 60 @12% 
Corron—Middlings, # ..! 234%@ 24 234%@ 24% 
HMors—Crop of 1871. @...... 25 @ 6 2% @ % 
Fratrurrs—Live Geese, # 0 @ 8 6 @ % 
Seep—Clover,# P ... 9 @ 9x 9 @ 10 
Timothy, #@ bushel. . 8 12%@ 8 85 250 @ 300 
Flax, @ bushel....... 210 @ 220 220 @235 
Sucar—Brown, @ 8 @ 10% 7X%@ 10% 
Morassks. Cuba, #@ gal. 3 @ 88 33 @ 88 
Corrrer— fio (Gold, in bond). Wx4Y@ 19% 14 @ f 
Tonacoo, Kentucky, &c., # tb. T4@ 8 @ 16 
=e eo) eer 10 @ 50 8 @ 49 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, fn. 6 @ 90 62 @ 8 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 58 @ 8 6) @ 8 
California, --wemeenencaoenans 83 @ 4 36 @ 60 
keener 8¥x@ 9% 9K@ 95 
Or-CaKK—#¥ ton ............. 40 50 @42 00°” 40 00 @4t 50 
>onK—Mess, # batfel:” -- 1335 @1340 1375 @14 00 
Prime, #® barrel Nie sepee ss esos 10 50 @i1109 1100 @— 
BEEF—Plain mess.. 750 @1000 750 @i000 


JARD, in tres, & barrels, 5, @D. Bias an” 8354@ 95g 


suTTERn—State, ve. @ 3 @ 3 
PE EP OD. chones opbese sce 10 @ 24 188 @ 2 
CHERSE.. pieweneesae 11 @ 19 6 @ ili 
3EANS—® ES aaa, 10600 @3 40 250 @ 350 
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Peas—Canada, free, # bu.. 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ae 
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POULTRY—Fowls 4 @ 20 16 @ 20 
Turkeys—# D.. 18 @ 2% 15 @ 2% 
Geese, # pair.. —- @ — 12’%@ 350 
Ducks, # pair. 10 @150 — @ — 
PoTaATors, # boi 1% ®3 00 125 @2% 
SWEET eee Oe. -. 80H @42% 400 @45 
TURNIPS—#® Dbl..........-.000 3 @2% 8:00 @3850 
CaBBAGEs—#® 100.. 00 @16 0 gee 
ONIONS—# DDI.............08 25 @ 6 50 50 @é 
CRANBERRIES—#® barrel..... 1000 @17 00 15 00 @20 00 
Broom -Cornn—#® D....... 000 8 @ 9 5 @ 9 
AprLes—# barrel............. 250 @5% 175 @550 
New Porators—® bbl....... —- @ — 800 @900 
RADISHES—# — bunches.. - @ - > @ 250 
SPINaci—#® bbl... ......... —- @ — 250 @350 
RuvBarRB-F 100 bunches. . —- @ — 40 @800 
LETTUCE—@ 100...........0.. —- @ — 40 @803 
ASPARAGUS—# bunch.. -—-@ — 10 @ 28 
ToMATOES—New, # box...... -—-@ — 9 @100 
STRAWBERRIES—@ quart.. eianes - es - 73 @12% 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 


WEEK ENDING DBeeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 





Sun ee 10,524 22,130 41,652 
April 22d... 16,417 32,197 61 
April 29th 13,818 33,797 58,947 
OS SS eae ae aS 38,849 65,605 
Meee SOU... 000-25 ood iI 499 68,783 

alin 5 Weeks. 66, 053 14 296.229 


do for prev.4 Weeks..29,134 528 7,145 69,824 102,287 209,018 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Avera: tg A ee. OS 8.070 835 8,987 13,211 384,094 
do. de last Month....7,283 132 1,786 Vin 6 25; a2 
do. ia prev'’s Month....6,835 161 842 =©20,956 93/965 
Average per Week, 1Si1.... a 187 683s 2,301 95,182 25,177 
Beef Cattle.—Grass cattle have been coming forward 
very freely of late, making the supply unusually large, 
especially for so early in the season. The qnality is very 
fair. Many distillery-fed cattle have recently been sent 

















in, and there are more to come. The impression ig gen, 
eral that we are using up stock which ordinarily comes ‘s 
market later in the season, and that we may expecta 
lighter run in midsummer, The market has been some- 
what vagiable, first declining, and then advancing, fol- 
lowed by a temporary decline, and now the rates are in 
favor of the seller again. There is a large out-of-town 
demand for beef. Some of the latest arrivals of Texan 
cattle, fed two yearsin Missouri, show very fair quality, 
They sell at lic. @ 11%c 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 

if 

April “ - ey * am ze —_ Wes as: ik 
April 29th, do. 10 @15%e. do. do. Hl 4@ lac, 
May 6th, do. 10 ete: do. do. 12 @18 ae * Bi 
May 18th, do. 104%@18%e. do. do. lixgixe do. R 

Milch Cows.—The supply of cows is rather light, 
but quite sufiicient for the demand. The generally cool 
weather lessened the demand for milk, while fine grass 
caused a full yicld, and milkmen had little occasion to 
add to their stock, Trade was very dull until within the 
last week. Now there is a little briskness again. Com- 
mon cows sell at $30@ $45, fair at $55 @ $65, and good 
to prime at $70 @ $80...... Calves.—tThe greatest glut 
is just over, aud calves begin to improve after very hard 
markets. The supply steadily increased up to last week, 
and many live calves were sold at 5c. @ 5c. # D., live 
weight, with prime at %c.@ T4c. Those low rates begat 
a heavy demand, and, as the arrivals are now lighter, they 
sell off readily. Quotations of dressed are dropped, the 
weather being too warm to send them from the country. 
Some of the latest receipts were seized as unfit to eat. 
Good to prime milk-fed live calves are worth %%c. @ 
8c. 2 tb. ; common to fair sellat 54c. @c.....Sheep 
and Lambs,—There has been a great falling off in 
receipts of sheep, the season of Jambs preventing sending 
the ewes forward, while farmers preferred keeping most 
of their flocks until after the shearing season. The bulk 
of the sheep now coming forward are shorn, and quota- 
tions are for such. Weol lots are worth The. @ 10c., a 
few choice reaching 10%4c. Lambs are scarce and in de- 
mand at $6@ $8.50 per head. Poor to medium sheep 
are quoted at 64c. @ T{c. B tb.; fair to good at 7% 
@ %3c.; and lambs at 13c. @ 18c. @ b., live weight..... 
Swine.—The weather, or something else, is sending 
hogs forward too fast for use, save at very low rates. The 
market steadily declined until last Saturday, when 5c. 
was about the average price for slaughtered. Just now 
there is a little firmness, but the rates are still low. Live 
are worth 44%c.@Ave. ; city-dressed Western, 54%c.@5%c 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions w. 9} we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put inthe money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the abeve three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on JZearth and Home, 5 cenis per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received, For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty : 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Séts of 
numbers sent to our office will. be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %3 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each additien the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $3; making 4 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


Thorough-bred Hogs.—A “Farmer,” 
Northampton Co., Pa., asks what is the reason thorough- 
bred hogs don’t look any better than common stock in & 
year or two; they run down if not taken extra care of, af 
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bad as any common sort.—Just so; why not? There, is 
nothing in any improved stock to make them free from 
the consequences of neglect or starvation. If a farmer 
would succeed with thorough-bred stock, or any other, 
he must give them the best feed and care; it is this only 
that pays in this branch of farming, and the same is truc 
of all other branches, 

Whe Best Mower.—“H. W.,” Alleghany 
Co., Pa., asks which is the best mower.—Our preference 
is the Buckeye, but there are several others so nearly 
equal to it, that facility in procuring them would with us 
have great weight in purchasing. There is very little 
difference, if any, in the prices of the leading machines. 
In selecting a machine to offer as a premium, we, after 
carefully considering the matter, fixed upon the Buckeye, 
and after several years’ experience have.seen no reason 
to regret our choice, 

Mixed Paints, ready for use, are offered by 
various manufacturers under different trade names. We 
learn that the painters attempt to throw discredit on 
these. There is no reason why paints put up in this way 
should not be as good as any others. We have tried some 
of them to our entire satisfaction. There may be poor 
paints of this kind in the market, as there are adulterated 
paints of the common sort, but those prepared by reputable 
manufacturers are a great convenience to people in gen- 
eral, whatever the painters may think about them. 





American Jersey Cattle Ciab.—The 
fourth annual meeting of this association was held in 
Baltimore, April1%th. 8. J. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
was elected President; G. E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, 
R. I., Secretary and Treasurer; and J. Howard McHenry, 
of Pikeville, Md., Andrew Robeson, of Boston, and T. J. 
Hand, of Sing Sing, N. Y., Executive Committee. The 
2d volume of the Herd Register will be issued this sum- 
mer, and entries forit should be sent at an early day to 
the Secretary, who will furnish blanks and instructions 
on application. The essay on Jersey Cattle, which was 
prepared by the Secretary for the first volume, will soon 
be published in a pamphlet form by Orange Judd & Co. 





What the Physicians say—A Let-« 
ter that tells its own Story.—‘' New York, 249 
““ West 42d Sirect, April 22d, 1872.—Messrs. ORANGE 
“Jupp & Co.: Gentlemen; At a meeting of the ‘Nzw 
“York Mepticat Unron,’ held on the 20th instant, it 
‘*was resolved and adopted: ‘That as an expression of 
‘personal and professional respect fora publisher who 
“‘ will battle against fraud and crime, under the guise of 
‘*medical advertisements, as Orange Judd & Co. have 
** done, in the case of Byrn against Jadd & Co., we sub- 
*‘ scribe en masse to the Hearth and Home.’ The Medical 
“Union having authorized me to attend to the execution 
‘* of the above resolution, I do myself the pleasure to in- 
** close check for the amount of the year’s subscription, 
‘together with a list of the names and addresses of the 
** members, and beg you will order the paper sent to those 
‘addresses, commencing with the fourth volume. With very 
‘* sreat respect, I remain yours, SrEPHEN Rogers, M.D.” 

Holding up Milk.—L. Pierce says he has 
found his cows will always Ict down their milk when in- 
clined to hold it up if he gives them some salt to lick. 

First Mortgage Railro2zd Bonds on 
any line of railroad having a present or prospective fair 
business are always considered good investments, and 
usually rise above par as soon as aroad is completed. 
Good bonds are offered in our advertising columns by 
Messrs. Leonard, Sheldon & Foster. The Canada South- 
ern Railroad is not only to bea trunk line, but it also 
passes throngh the finest agricultural region of Canada. 
The Cayuga Lake Railroad will have a very laye coal 
business, while it traverses the splendid farming country 
along the margin of Cayuga Lake. At present, these 
bonds are offered at $0 and accrued interest. 





Combined Reaper and Mower.— 
“W.J.L.,’? Wadesboro, N. C., asks if we would advise 
him to get a combined reaper and mower, or if separate 
machines would be on the whole the cheapest.-—-We have 
found the combined machine inconvenient, and wonld use 
separate machines whenever possible to procure them. 





Natural History Journals.— W. D. 
W.,”” Westmoreland Co., Pa. We have not, since the 
suspension of the Amcriean Entomologist, any journal 
devoted to Entomology. The Canadian Entomologist, 
monthly, is published at $1.25 a year (U. S. currency), 
by Rev. C. J. 8. Bethune, Port Hope, Ontario, Canada. 
The American Naturalist, published at Salem, Mass., 
monthly, at $4 year, treats on all branches of Natural 
History, including Entomology, and is a valuable work. 





For other Basket Items sce page 233. 











Large Pay «: Little Work, 


and that, too, for rainy days, evenings, odd spells, or for 
a constant occupation—for MEN, WOMEN, and CHIL- 
DREN—anywhere, and everywhere....Over 14,000 
Persons have found it so; and here is how it is: 
The Publishers offer 108 Premiums, every one of them 
a first-rate article—just as good as so much money—for 
use or for sale. (See list on page 206, and send fora 
free, full description, if not having one.) Now, to get 


one of these articles without money, it is only necessary 


' to solicit and forward a few subscribers for the American 


Agriculturist or HEARTH AND Home, or for both of them. 
The number required is givefl against each premium. 
It is easily done. Show a copy of the papers, ex- 
plain their value and cheapness—the cost being only 
a few cents aweek. Few Post-Offices have around them 
less than twenty-five families, and many have hundreds, 
that would be profited in mind and pocket by reading 
one or both of these journals. They only need to have 
this shown to them. Any enterprising person, old or 
young, can do this just as easily as it has been done by 
the 14,000 who have already secured the premiums. 
Human nature and human wants are similar everywhere. 
Read page 208. These premium offers will remain 
open one month yet (to June 30), ‘and June is a good 
month for getting them. Partly filled premium lists 
can be completed, and new ones be begun and com- 
pleted. A subscriber a day will get a large premium. 
Many can get several cach day or week. Begin to-day. 
Any one taking hold with a will, determined to suc- 
ceed, will succeed. The Premiums are open to all. 


_—_— —- 
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Washing Wool.— Maryland”’ wants the 
best method of washing wool, so that it will rate as ** tub- 
washed,” and if a Doty Washer would do the work.— 
‘* Tub-washed”’ wool is washed in soap and warm water 
until the dirt and grease is removed. As there is no rub- 
bing, but merely continued squeezing for a short time, a 
washing machine is hardly needed. By placing the wool 
in water to soak for half a day previously the work is 
made easier. It is a good plan to run the wool through a 
“wringer” after washing. 

Three Hiorses on 2 Miower or 
Reaper.—There is no way of attaching three horses 
abreast on a mower, except by placing the three-horse 
evener a foot or fifteen inches on the left-hand side of the 
pole. Any contrivance that will do this, will answer the 
purpose. Sometimesa piece of wood a foot or so thick, 
is firmly bolted on to the pole, and the evener is attached 
to this. We have never known grass so heavy that a 
pair of good horses will not cut it easily with a Woods 
or Buckeye machine. Ona reaper we have sometimes 
found it well to put on four horses, attaching the first 
pair to the end of the pole. If steady horses, one man 
can drive four as easily as three. If we had a mower that 
cut a swath wide enough to require three horses, we would 
put on four, and then go ahead at a good steady pace. 





New Mampshire Board of Agri« 
culture.—This Board was organized in 1870. It has 
held thirty meetings, and consumed forty days and even- 
ings in discussion of questions of interest to farmers. 
Exchanges of reports and proceedings of kindred asso- 
ciations will be gladly made. Chairman, Moses Humphrey, 
Concord; Secretary, James O. Adams, Manchester. 





Weight of Cotswold Sheep.—‘Cc. A. 
L.,” of Vermont, asks, ‘‘ What is the largest Cotswold 
sheep you remember to have known?” This isa point 
on which we have never felt the slightest interest. Big 
oxen, big sheep, and big hogs have never had any attrac- 
tion for us. A Cotswold sheep that will weigh 200 pounds 
at 14 months old is a far better test of a breeder's skill 
than one that will weigh 400 pounds at three years old. 
It is rare for a well-bred Cotswold to weigh over 250 hs. 





Clover Seed. — On rich limestone land, 
clover seed often proves one of the most profitable crops, 
in proportion to the labor, that can be raised on the farm. 








Some good farmers think it impoverishes the soil, and 
this may be toa certain extent true, but if the money ob- 
tained for the seed is expended in purchasing bran, cot- 
ton-seed cake, or other food to feed ont to animals next 
winter, the extra quantity of the manure so obtained 
will do far more towards enriching the farm than the 
growth of the clover seed will exhaustit. If youdo not 
need the ficld for pasture, therefore, we would certainly 
recommend you to Iet it produce seed. Mow the first 
crop early and evenly. This is all that need be done 
until the seed is matured. If the clover was plastered in 
the spring, it is not well to sow any more on the crop left 
for seed. It sometimes produces such a luxuriant growth 
that the seed will notripen. Even in this case, however, 
the crop can be mown for hay. 





Ashes from Bark.—‘‘J. R. M.,” Flint 
Hill, Va., asks the value of the ashes from tanners’ waste 
as compared with the value of those from wood.—The 
difference consists mainly in the lesser amount of potash 
in the ashes of bark, but as they contain some potash, 
also soda, phosphoric acid, and a large quantity of lime, 
they have a sufficient value to make them a cheap ma- 
nure at eight cents per bushel. 





Long-wooled Sheep in Large 
Flocks.—Some of our agricultural writers are still in- 
sisting that ‘one hundred” long-wooled sheep can not 
be profitably kept on one farm. They say a flock of forty 
or fifty may be so managed as to keep healthy. Arguments 
are wasted on such men. They have yet to learn the dif- 
ference between canse and effect. 





Buckw heat on SummersFallows.— 
On eandy soil that is being summer-fallowed for wheat, 
it is perhaps advantageous to sow buckwheat, and turn it 
under for manure ; and on very heavy clay soil the same 
practice is sometimes resorted to forthe purpose of mak- 
ing the soil more porous. But on ordinary loamy land 
we think the buckwheat would do more harm than good, 
as its growth robs the soil of moisture, and if we have 
dry weather in the fall, the wheat would probably not start 
as wellas it world on a good bare fallow 





Large Grade or Small Thoroughe 
bred Males.—‘ Would yon carry your preference for 
thorough-bred males go far as to prefer a small pure-bred 
Shorthorn bull to a large, handsome, well-formed grade 
Shorthorn bull?’’—Certainly, we would. The late Sir 
Charles Knightly once said: “No bull, if good enough, 
is ever toosmall.” You may get good calves from the 
grade bull, but the tendency is towards deterioration. If 
you wonld improve your stock, you must resort to pure- 
bred males, and get the best yon can afford. 





Hiow to Remove Foul Air from a 
Well.—Never go intoa well without first lowering a 
candle into it. If it goes out, you may know that there 
is carbonic acid in the well. This gas is heavier than the 
air. The way to get it out is, to warm it in some way until 
it islight enovigh to ascend. This may be done by lower- 
ing down a tin pail of boiling-hot water witha rope, and 
moving it up and down in the dead air, or below the 
point where the candle goes ont. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Several physi- 
cians write desiring us to print in pamphlet or book form 
a fall report of Byrn’s Libel Suit against us, for the par- 
ticular use of the medical an@ legal professions, as much 
of the testimony is not fit for a general publication. Ft 
would donbtless be a valuable document, but withont a 
large demand in advance we are hardly warranted in in- 
curring this further heavy expense. The testimony of 
the witnesses, on the final trial, alone covered nearly 300 
pages of large legal-cap paper. The whole proceedings, 
preliminary, interlocutory, various rulings, etc., all form- 
ing a part of the case, and necessary to a full report of 
it, would require a large volume. The condensed report 
given in a 16-column supplement to Hearth and Home for 
April 20th (No. 16), presents the important features and 
results, and a copy of that paper (which can be procured 
post-paid for 10-cents) should be in the hands of every 
physician at least, and wonld be very useful to every other 
person...... If the good people of Hinsdale, N. H., do not 
take hold and clear out from their midst the venders (or 
one vender under various names) of vile publications and 
sundry clap-traps, their fair town will have a tarnished 
reputation throughout the country, and the one genera] 
watchword of the press will be: ‘‘ Beware of any and 
every circular, document, or advertisement from Hins. 
dale, N. H.t’ The so-called ‘New England Book 
Co.” is a libel on the name—with its advertisements of 
amorous books, pictures, medicines, etc. Parents write 
us that these circulars, setting forth vilely attractive 
books and pictures, are mailed directly to their sons 
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scarcely a dozen years old...... A swindler, calling him- 
self Thomas D. Thorp, 7387 Broadway, New York, is 
sending pretended notes for $965 each to multitudes of 
parties at the South and West, with neatly lithographed 
letters, stating that he has failed, and wishes to sell these 
notes ont of the State before he is examined by his 
creditors. He offers a large discount, and only wants the 
money when the notes are paid at the Park Bank, New 
Orleans, except $5 down, to make the sale good. This $5 
is of course all he expects to get. It would seem that 
anybody having “‘ gumption”’ enough to accumulate $5, 
and to know what a note is, ought to be wise cnough to 
escape this swindle. Yet we suppose there are people 
unsophisticated enough to bite the bait, or the enterprise 
would not be carried on. _The small print,on what ap- 
pears to be an Internal Revenuc Stamp on the note, shows 
that it isnot such a stamp at all......Itinerant doctors 
circulate in many sections of the country, stop here a 
few days and there a few days, put out flaming circulars 
and advertisements, heralding their wonderful pedigree, 
antecedents, and superhuman skill; they eclipse all slow- 
going regular physicians, draw around them ignorant, 
trusting people with imaginary diseases which are cured 
by faith and gammon, and then they disappear for a sea- 
son, to reappear in the same réle again, if they have not 
killed too many people in a previous round. Every such 
itinerant “doctor” is a quack of the first water...... 

Those who have read our previous cautions, will not lose 
their money by sending $5 to “T. Williams, M.D.,” 
5 Clinton place, New York, for his recipe for ‘nervous 
debility * and ——, etc. There is no chartered Medical 
and Surgical ‘Institute’ having any such agent as T. 
Williams, or any other......J. H. Reeves, of 78 Nassau 
street, is too well known to our old readers to need any 
further showing up, under whatever guise he operates 
with this name; At one time he offers love powders 
(cantharides) to awaken illicit desires, and follows with 
offers of remedies for the effects of excesses—a bane and 
antidote!...... J. T. Norris, whose name appears on a 
large catalogue as “‘ proprietor” of the ‘* Mohawk Small 
Fruit Farm,” Springfield, Ohio, is so much in favor of 
one “ woman’s rights,” that he vests his property in his 
wife, and after himself ordering goods and chattels of 
various kinds from various places, fails to pay for them, 
and has no property of és own. Nurserymen and other 
dealers who may receive his orders will do well to make 
a note ofthis. Ifthe statements furnished to us be facts, 

the laws of Ohio ought to be full enough and stringent 
enough to incarcerate him as a swindler...... The “ Na- 

tional Benefit, in Aid of Needy Families of Soldiers and 
Sailors,” etc., at 267 Broadway, is another of the plausi- 
ble lotteries that all good people should shun, no matter 
how many U. S. Senators may be represented as indorsers 
of the scheme. This appears to be an individual affair, 
ostensibly gotten up in aid of another bona fide movement 
for a like object, and the indorsements for that appro- 
priated for this one...... Pity it is that there should be 

people ignorant enough to read and believe Mrs. Ver 

Plank’s story about ‘“‘ Vinegar of Iridin,” so ingeniously 

illustrated and set forth by A. J. Whitc, of 819 Pearl st., 

New York, who tries to dodge Judge Brady’s decision by 

saying he does not sell this stuff as a specific, though his 


‘medical shect asserts it to be almost a specific for sundry 


diseases...... The Queer, or Sawdust, or pretended 
counterfeit money dealers still operate, the largest nest 
being at 16 South Fifth avenue, ostensibly under such 
names as M. W. Austin, alas W. § Raymond, alias Geo. 
Danvers, alias Evan Green, alias James Price, alias Earn- 
est Hines; C. A. Williams, corner Broadway and Fulton 
street; B. B. Wells, 28 Bowery, who implores you to 
come on and count out the money yourself, and will pay 
half your expenses. These fellows like to get a green- 
horn into their dens, where they can, by aid of bogus 
policemen, strip him of his last dollar. James Price, 28 
West 4th st., advertises (and several otherwise respectable 
newspapers admit him) *‘ $1,000aWeek, and an Immense 
Fortune,” etc., all of which is to get names of parties to 
be swindled by pretending to send them good counterfeit 
money which is never sent. Turner & Wells mail letters 
in New York to be answered at 220 Chestnut st., Phila- 
delphia, offering $5,000 in perfect counterfeit for $35. Of 
course, like all others of this class, they pocket the $35, 
and send nothing, unless it be a box of sawdust or old 
paper, with a C. O. D. bill for more money, and a letter in 
advance describing the fine money in the box, so as to 
allure the victim to take it out of the Express office and 
pay the bill. Among the names of these operators we 
have Geo. Harrington, Monument square, Baltimore, Md., 
alias Sidney Messenger, corner John st. and Broadway, 
New York...... If any of our readers risk their time and 
money (a little money is always required én advance) in 
the great offers for employment, agencies, etc., emanating 
from three or four towns and cities in Maine, they will 
have to “‘leaty wisdom by experience.” The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of that State are doing 
something at investigating these concerns. We hope 
they will hurry up and expose the whole tribe, as they 
have done with some of them. 





Knitting Machine.—R. Sproul], Texas, 
wants to know which is the best knitting machine for 
ordinary use.—We prefer the ‘‘ Bickford” machine. 





Fodder Crop.—N.” is going to be short 
of hay. Wiiat is the best crop he can sow for fodder, 
and how should it be sown ?—Corn will give the greatest 
yield of any known fodder crop. Sow at once in drills 
three feet apart, grains about an inch apart in the drill, 
on rich ground, and cultivate until it completely shades 
the ground. Four tons of dry fodder, at the least, may 
be expected per acre. 

Spinning Wool.—‘S.,” Velasco Co., Tex- 
as, asks for the most useful home machine for spinning 
wool, and the cost.—The simplest, and probably the best, 
is the common spinning-wheel ; it costs from $5 to $10. 





Living Fence-Posts.—C. E. K.,” Olm- 


stead Co., Minn., having found that fence-posts rot at the | 


longest in ten years, asks if it would injure trees to have 
wires fastened to them or go through a hole in the cen- 
ter, and thus have living fence-posts. If trees were 
planted in rows at proper distances, the fence wires 
might be fastened to them with staples without any in- 
jury. A hole bored through the tree would in a short 
time close on the wire, and hold it fast if it did not 
injure the tree. 


Gutter in Cow-Sheds.—“G. C. B.,” 
North Platte, Mo., asks what should be the width and 
depth of a gutter behind the cows in a stable.—It may be 
eighteen inches wide and six inches deep. This will be 
deep enough to prevent the cows from standing in it. 
Square words and answers to puzzles should be sent 
direct to Aunt Sue, P. O. Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mammoth Chester Co. Corn.— 
Thos. Wood, Doe Run, Pa., says the Mammoth Chester 
Co. Corn is nothing but the common corn of that locality. 
It is no new variety, but corn has been a little better fer- 
tilized and grown in that county than elsewhere, and 
consequently has improved. There is no advantage 
gained by purchasing it for seed over any other corn, 
which might be equally good if as well cultivated. 





Ragweed.—‘“Wm. MeM.,” Venango Co., 
Pa., asks how to destroy Ragweed.—Ragweed is one of 
the easiest weeds to destroy. It is an annual, and if pre- 
vented from seeding can be overcome. If the soil is very 
foul, it would be well to summer-fallow it. 

Subsoiling.—C. W. Houck, Ralls Co., Mo., 
writes that he has tried running a subsoil plow in the 
rows where corn or potatoes were to be planted, and 
gained an astonishing increase in the crop. This is the 
general testimony in regard to subsoiling. No soil can 
be injured by the deepest subsoiling, which mercly 
loosens the deeper soil without burying the surface soil. 
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the potatoes require. Can not you keep pigs with ad- 
vantage, and thus make manure? California needs some 
of the improved breeds, like the Essex or Berkshire 
There is no reason why California should have to send 
to Chicago for good hams and pork. If you act on this 
suggestion, we think the Agriculturist will put severa] 
more ‘“‘ hundreds of dollars in your pocket ”—which ig pre- 
cisely what we like to do for all our subscribers. Do not 
think you are taking a “‘ liberty’ in asking for informa- 
tion. It is always a pleasure to hear from our readers, 





Lice on Cattle.—“‘C. D. W.,” Coos, Nn. 
H., has his cattle troubled with lice, which carbolic Soap 
does not seem to destroy. Has tried tobacco-water, which 
killed the lice on a calf, butalso killed the calf. Tobacco. 
water should be used very cautiously on young animals, 
better not at all. Carbolic soap should be effective, but 
probably has not been used with sufficient perseverance, 
It must be remembered that the “‘ nits ’’ are very tenacious 
of life, and the young growing crop has to be cared for, « 
It is best to persevere with the soap; also feed sulphur, 
a teaspoonful daily, until the cattle smell of it, when the 
lice will leave; at least, such has been our experience. 





Mustard after Early Potatoes,— 
** Subscriber,’ Cook Co., Ill., asks if Mustard would be 
a good crop to sow on light, sandy land, in good condi- 
tion, after taking off a crop of early potatoes, for the pur- 
pose of plowing it in for manure.—Yes. Sow as soon as 
the potatoes are dug on the fresh earth. Plow under 
when in blossom, or before. Do not let any seed form, 
or the Mustard plants will prove troublesome as a weed. 





What Ails the Pig ?—‘T. G.,” Kitt- 
rells, N. C., has a young Chester boar which eats well, 
but can not retain its food on itsstomach. If he will give 
a handful or two of charcoal or of chalk, it will probably 
remedy this complaint. Pigs need something of this 
kind; in fact, a variety of such matter as charcoal, salt, 
ashes, gruund bone, chalk, or earth, when they are closely 
penned up, is absolutely necessary to their health. 





To Polish a Floor.—“ F. L.,” Williams- 
town, Mass., asks how to dress a floor of black walnut or 
yellow pine. A floor of any kind of wood may be polished 
by first smoothing with sand-paper, then rubbing with 
pumice-stone and water, until a good surface is made, then 
polished with boiled oil and tripoli, made into a paste. 
Take apiece of old felt hat, dip it into boiled linseed-oil, 
and rub the floor with it, then with another picce, dipped 
into the paste, rub until polished. Ifa very fine polish is 
desired, a paste of beeswax and spirits of turpentine may 
be used to finish. Some elbow-grease is needed. If a floor is 
intended to be polished, it should be laid in narrow strips, 
very accurately jointed, and of well-seasoned lumber. 





Thick or Thin Sowing of Oats. 
—A correspondent at Alton, Maine, writes: ‘In the 
April number of the Agréculturést, in ‘Hints about 


| Work,’ you say in regard to sowing oats, ‘the richer the 


White-Mustard Seed. —“ Walks and | 


Talks” wishes to say to the scores of correspondents 
who have written to him in regard to white-mustard 
that he has no seed to sell. It can be obtained from any 
of the seed stores. They must excuse him for not reply- 
ing to their letters privately. He thinks he has told 
all he knows about Mustard in the Agricwdiurést. 


A Good Chester White Pig.— 


“W.P. T.,” of Pennsylvania, sends us the weight and | apne 
| to produce %5 bushels, it might be well to sow four bush- 


measurement of his Chester White boar, one year old. 
From snout to root of tail, 5 ft. 344 in. (He does not give 
the length of the snout.) Girth, behind fore-shoulders, 
4ft.6%in. Hight from floor to middle of back, 2 ft. 
M4 in. Weight, 401% Ibs. 





Manure for Potatoes in Califor-= 
nia,—Mr. A. T. Smith, of Sierra Co., Cal., writes: ‘*I 
am an old subscriber to the Agréculturist, and the infor- 
mation derived from it has been hundreds of dollars in 
my pocket, aid as I know of no one else capable of giv- 
ing me the information, I take the liberty of asking you 
the following questions: I have a small ranch up here in 
the mountains, raise principally potatoes, and the land 
is getting pretty well run down by frequent cropping, 
and as manure is not to be had at any price, I have been 
corresponding with parties in San Francisco about get- 
ting guano. I can get Pacific Island guano containing 65 
per cent of phosphate of lime, but Peruvian guano is not 
to be had. Will it pay to use the former on potatoes? I 
plant Early Rose and Peerless. Price in fall five cents 
per pound; in spring, seven cents.”—As a rule, phos- 
phatic manures have little direct effect on potatoes. You 
need ammonia as well. They are excellent for clover or 
mustard, and when these crops are grown and turned 
under, or caten by stock and the manure applied, you get 
the ammonia and every other element of plant-food that 





soil the less seed required.’ My experience has been, ~ 


the richer the soil the more sced it would bear.’’—Both 
these statements are correct. It depends on what is 
meant by rich or poor land. If Jand is so poor that it 
has not available plant-food sufficient to produce more 
than 20 lushels of oats per acre, it would be foolish to 
sow thick. Two bushels of seed per acre would proba- 
bly produce as good a crop as if six bushels were sown. 
If rich enough to produce 50 bushels, three bushels of 
seed would be better than two bushels. If rich enough 


els of seed; but if rich enough to produce 85 bushels, we 
would not sow more than 314 bushels; and if rich enough 
to produce 100 bushels, three bushels would probably be 
thick enough. On rich land, sown early, the plants stool 
more, and consequently less seed is required. As a rule, 
we seldom sow oats thick enough on good land. It 
should be observed, however, that the season has much 
to do with the question. Other things being equal, an 
excessively thick sceded crop is more apt to suffer from 
drouth than one sown thinner. 





Ringing Hogs.—‘ J. B.,” Winona, Minn., 
asks which is the best method of preventing hugs from 
rooting. A ringinthe nose isthe best method. All cut- 
ting of the cartilage of the snout is useless, as the wound 
heals very soon and the method is only temporary. 





Steaming Feed.—A “Farmer” writes us 
that he has steamed feed for his stock for three years 
with very good effects, and could tell usa good deal about 
the business, but he is not a good hand at writing, though 
he understands farming well. He asks what we do with 
such letters. Such letters from farmers who know what 
they are writing about, are gladly received and well appre- 
ciated. A farmer who knows his business can very often 
give valuable hints to his brother-farmers, although bis 
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sentences may not be onsily correct in en salitiie or 
grammar. But this does not affect their real value. Let 
a“ Farmer” write what he knows ‘about steaming food if 


he has learned anything new. 


Piling Manure.—“S8.,” Nelson, O., wants | 
advice about his manure pile. He uses 200 bushels of 
sawdust per week for bedding for four horses and sixteen 
cows, and has the manure piled in his yard, where it gets 
what rain falls on it, and no other water. He spreads 
half a bushel of plaster on it when he perceives a smell 
fromit. Is he doing right ?—Yes. We would, however, 
scatter the plaster in the stables, It is not probable that 
a manure pile of this character would ferment injuriously, 
except in dry hot weather. 


Concrete Buildings.—w., Albert Lea, 
Minn., wants to know the modus operandi of making 
cement for building, and the cost. In the Amertcan Agri- 
culturist for March, 1872, page 96, will be found an article 
on this subject, giving directions. The cost depends on 
s0 many contingencies that no accurate estimate can be 
given, useful for all localities. Hydraulic cement is worth 
about $1.75 to $2.25 per barrcl in St. Louis, Louisville, 
and Chicago, and at this price for cement, if everything, 
including labor, is to be purchased, the cost will be from 
10 to 15 cents per cubic foot. 


Corn in Drills.—“ W. A. L.,”’ Elliota, asks 


if there is any gain in sowing corn for fodder in drills , 


rather than jn hills or brgadcast. Generally the yield of 
corn in drills, when well cultivated, is fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent over the yield of hills and double of that sown 
broadcast. See last month’s and this month's papers. 

Stretches in Sheep.—“ D. M.,’’ Union 
Grove, Wis., has lost several sheep by “ steettben? 3” he 
wantsaremedy. The cause of this disease (which is so 
called from the sheep stretching itself out).s costiveness. 
Anything that will prevent or cure this will be a remedy 
against stretches. Roots arc especially useful as winter 
feed, and we have heard sulphur named as useful. We 
always give sulphur to our sheep, and feed roots, and 
never have trouble with stretches. 





Chip-Manure.—‘F.” asks if chip-manure 
is good to mulch frnit trees with. Yes, better, if it is 
mixed with some lime, whieh will help it to rot. 

Kidney-Worms in Hogs.—E. W. 
Tidd, Independence, Iowa, writes that his hogs are very 
weak in the back, and have lost the use of their hind- 
legs, which they drag after them when they move. What 
ails them ?—These symptoms are attributed to worms in 
the kidneys, and turpentine rubbed on the back, or ashes 
given in the feed, is recommended as a cure. Half to a 
whole teaspoonful of copperas, according to the size of 
the hog, given daily in the feed, is another useful remedy. 
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Value of Feed.—‘W. McF.,” St. Peters, 
Minn., asks which of the following articles furnishes the 
cheapest feed for cows, viz. : brewer's grains at 8 cents, 
oats 30 cents, corn 40 cents per bushel ; hay, $7 per ton ; 
bran, $15 per ton—milk being worth 20 cents per gallon 
and buttcr 25 cents per pound. Certainly, the most money 
can be made under these circumstances by producing 
milk for sale, and then hay, bran, and grains would be 


cheapest; if for butter, we would use bran and corn-meal. 





Blindmess in Horses.—‘X. Y. Z.,’ 


Iowa City, asks if, when a horse’s eye is constantly water- 


ing, it is asign that he is going blind, and whether the | 


other eye will suffer by sympathy. This is a sign that 
something is wrong, which, if allowed to proceed, will 
probably end in blindness. It may be ophthalmia, or 
inflammation of the eye, causing an excessive flow o 


fluid, or it may be the result of a stricture of the nasal | 


ducét which prevents its escape. The first may possibly 
be remedied by giving a pound of glauber salts, and put- 
ting the animal on soft, cooling feed, as bran mashes, and 
bathing the eye with cold water as often as convenient, 
and covering it with a rag kept wetted with a weak lotion 
of sulphate of zine and water. The eye should be pre- 
served from any strong light. If the latter, which can 


only be ascertained by a capable vetcrinary surgeon, a | 


simple operation, such as forcing a passage with a syringe 
and water, may restore the duct, and give early relicf. It 
is almost certain that sympathetic action will involve the 
other eye in time, if no early remedy is procured. 





Grubs in the Back of Cattle.—“A. 
B. F.,” Sturbridge, asks us to ventilate the subject of 
“ grubs.” Does A. B. F. read the American Agriculturist 2 
If so, he will find “grubs” or ‘“warbles” have been 
written about very often. So lately as the March number, 
page 85, they were “ ventilated.”” There is no prevention ! 
except in keeping the cattle in stables during the summer. 


LAST MONTH OF THE 


Valuable 
Premiums. 


Any person, anywhere, can ob- 
tain one or more of the valuable 
premium articles in this table, 
without money, by simply gather- 
ing a few names for one or both 
of the papers. 


As 2 constant Business 
Employment, some persons 
canvass all the time, receive the 
| premium articles, and sell them 
for cash, and thus secure large 
salaries. One lady has averaged 
over $3,000 ayear for years past, 
and others are getting large pay 
for their time, often $5 to $20 a 
day. Some who did poorly at first 
have, by perseverance, acquired 
the art of canvassing, and become 
very successful. The work is 
| honorable. The Journals are use- 
jful in every family—in City, 
Village, and Country. 
| The Armerican Agriculiurist is 

everywhere known and approved. 
| HEARTH AND HoME is now with- 

out a superior in the world as a 
| splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $35,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in 109 
books costing one Dollar each. 

Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of both, as noted over the 
‘Table. We call especial ate 
tention to the last column of 
figures, showing the small num- 
i/ber of names required where 
both papers are taken, at the 
reduced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
|a2 Premium. TRY ITF, 











Explanatory Notes, 


Read and carefully 
Note the following Items; 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
| different Post-offices. But....(6) Tell 
us with cach name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
| (c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
| that the subscribers may begin to re- 
| ceive the paper at once. You can 
‘have all of this month (June) to 
fill up your list....(z@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
| there may be no confusion of money 
/accounts....(€—) Old and new sub- 
| scribersall count in premium clubs.... 
(7) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 
Show-bills will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing | 


v 


letter in the presence of the Post- 
; master, and take his receipt for it. 
; Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 


| 


| 


ab the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of® 
= scribers required to get it ree, at the re: pt rates, $1.50 and $3.00 a vear. for the 


O pupers ; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
both papers together.] 
N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either pa; 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of 
count exactly the same. So also two copies 0 

















































































2.50: also at the rates of $4 year for 
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each, and ome copy of Hearth — Home at $2.50, will count anpety Oe same, 
In this way Premium Clubs can be made 2 4 rom the 2nd and 4th columns, 
or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th’ column. 
(1) (2) Or (3) (4) Mah Or (By 
Table of Premiums aud Terms, Ameriean)| Hearth || Both 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- and Papers 
and for Hearth and Home, men Bowen: — 
umber || Num um 
for the Year 1872. Se eb Sub- || ef Sub- 
23} 8 | bers oan 
Open to all—No Competition. E Hy for rae ae. to 
1.50 | $8. \ 4.00, 
No. Names of Premium Articles. — pao | ar “ey — eee. 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Pat --$14 00;) 21) | 11] 3 |]....13 
| aay loons and Forks (do. 0.) $8 50}| 27}; 90}| 14 45 | 16 
3—Knives and Forks — (do. do 22 00|| 83} 110)| 17] 55 \].. 
4—Kinives and Forks (do. do.) -- $235 50}| 39) 124)) 20) 62 }}.. 

5— Carver Pee Fork (do, do. 3 00); 13) 37 y 19 i]-° ~ 
G—Fluted Ste el i. be teat ¢ 50 6| 3 18 jj.... 4 
7—French Cook "s Knife, ‘ork, and Steel.... 33.00\| 8{ 30/|. 15 ||.. 
8—Pocket Knife Smith & Clark ‘ae 5 4}.... ies 
9—Pocket Knife = BD Jectiess 00 5} 2 { il 
10—Pocket. Knife (do. Fe eee 2 601} 6} 25) 13 |}. 
11—Ladies* Pocket = e (do. 2 Meme # 00 5} 22! i 11 
12—Multum in Paro ys Cc | eee: 50 8} 80; 15 
13—Cake Basket tLaciue art aang Co.).$12 00;} 19} G5) 1 33 
14—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) ..$30 00|| 44 | 140/| 22] 7 
15—Revolving puter Cooler (do. 43 -. $8 00)| 16{ 52; 26 
16—Card Recei (do. do.) .. $7:00'| 15| 49) 26 
17—Nut-picks and Crackers (do (o. --$12 00|| 19 Bi; i 33 
teas Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do.) .. $6.00)} 15} 45) 28 
19—Oneé Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $6.00)} 15] 45 28 
20—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.) ..$1200;| 19) 6) 1 33 
21—One Dozey Table Forks (do. do.) --$12 00|| 19) 63|/ 10] 33 
22—Child’s Cup (ao, do), -. 75\| 7| Mi) 4) 14 
23—Gold Pen, Sil. Case ( Coorgs eF. Hawkes), 325) 8) 30 15 
24—Gold Pen and Silver C (do. do.) $5 00|| 12) 37 ‘19 
25—Gold Pen, Handle gola- tiny ed, (do. a 00}; 13) 387) 19 
26—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Ru ber — he 6 00); 18 mn" 19 ||. 
27—Ludden’s Patent Revolving Pencil.. 150/' 4] 19) 2) 10 
28—Ludden's Patent Revolving Pencil. 50|/| 8} 30) 15 ||. 
RBI—AMUSEMEC.....4-.. 020+ eeecorers cons won gnetie 6 00'} 13] 37 19 j|.... 
30—Raby's Chair (iO. Coiviny..0 022. 00}| 9/32) 16 {022 
B1—Parlor Haleid0scope. ......cecccevceeceeis 7 00, 16| 52 § 26 |}.... 
32—Moore’s Floral Set (Moore Man'f*gCo.) $1 00|| 3) 24]: 6 ile. 

3 SAM TRGRC 0... .c0sss Werssiccsctecetes 00 8] 24) 3 2 ee 
34—Garden Seeds for « Family (40 kinds). $5 00|| 12} 33! 82 lece 
35—Flower Seeds Jor a Family (100 kinds). $5 00}; 12| 33) re | ae 
€ py Seeas Cel Butos( Selection) 2 00 5} 2) 11 |j.... @ 
37—Set of Field Crogiet............05 wae 00;} 16) 52) 26 ||.... 9 
: Machine (Grover & Baker)... 5 00)| 60 | 240/) 80 | 120 |)....33 
39—Sewing Machine (Florence).............. $65 00|| 74 285) 37 | 145 ||....4 
Sewing Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs)... 555 00\| 60 240}| 30 | 120 |j.... 
41—Bickford Famil, Hinting . Machine... 00|| $8 | 120\] 19| 60 ||....28 
42—Washing Machine (Doty's)..........006.: 1 00) 21 70) Tl} 8 oom b: 3 
43—Clothes Wringer (Lest—Universal)...... 39 17| 54 9} 29 1....10 
44—Blanchard Churn.. 2271 $8 00] 16] 52!) 8] 26 9 
45—Melodeon, 4-octave (@.A. Prince & Cos) $67 00;| 78 | 295|| 89 | 148 4 
46—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. 0.)......$112 00)} 188 | 400)| C9 | 200 
47—Piano, | Py 7-oct, pein rem to ~ 8) $625 00) 690 |1550}| 800 | 775 
48—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$40 50 | 150} 25) % 
49—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. )$100 00/; 110 | 350); 55 | 175 
50—Breec. * loading Pocket Rifle.............. -24| 80)| 12) 40 
5i—Doudle Bbl. Gun (Cooper, Harris & I.) 00}; 46) 150}} 23) % 
52—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)........2.+++ 45 60 | 190}; 30; % 
53—Charies Pratt's Astra Oil “i can, 5 Gal.) a oo!] 9| $2 5] 16 
54—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)..... $10 00)! 1 58 9} 29 
55—Bar ‘omete) (Woodruff’s Mercurial)..... $15 00}; 22) %5i} 11] 38 
56—Buckeye Harvester Mowwer............... 125 150 | 42 75 | 225 
57—Putent Cylinder Plow (R. H.Allen & Co.)$18 00}; 27} 90}} 14} 45 
58—Collins « Uo.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow.....$25 00}; 88 | 120]) 19 | .60 
59—Hand Cultivator and Le ¢ Comstock) £9 00}/ 17] 54 9] 2 
60—Cahoon’s. Broadcast Seed-Sower......... 000); 1 58 9] 29 
61—American Submerged Purip... eieweide 4s " 5 00); 1 65) 10; 88 
62—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).. > 5 00)} 1 37 7} 19 
63—Family Seales (Fairbanks @00).5.5656 $14 00, 21] wii 11] 38 
64—Building Blocks (Crandal = OS ae ava $2 00) 6; 20 3} 10 
65—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)............ 9 17| 84, OF QF 
67—Wor cester’s Great Nlustrated Dieiionar: y si 00) 18] 58// 9] 29 
68—Any Back Volume Agriculiurist 3 $i il...) Dien! 2 
69—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. S $350)... 20} !.... 15 4 
7O—Any Three do. do. do. S $525|| 13) 37|/ 7] 19]... 8 
W1—Any Four do. do. do. -.: $7 00'} 15| 47); 8) 24 ||... 9 
T2—Any Five do. do. do. SS $8 75|) 17] 54] 9] 27 ]].....10 
73—Any Six do. do. do. { 3 $810 50} 1 61); 10} 82 }}....38 
74—Any Seven do. do. do. | 2 “$12 25/} 2 68}; 11] 84 }]....13 
75—Any Eight do. do. do. 3S $1400) 28) //] 12] 87 |/....14 

—(Eaeh advil Volume a same rate) |S fissde Mee | Deen Track viese 
76—Fifleen Vols. XVI t —__ $26 25|| 86} 118}| 18] £9 ||....20 
Z7—Any Back Volume ee ‘fculturist 1 ng. $2 50H}... 2hi].... | 12 - 2 
78—Any Tiro Back Volumes do. 3S $5 00||....] S6)/....| 18)... 6 
79—Any Three do. do. do. & .$750)} 16) 43/- 8) 24/|.... 9 
80—Any Four ~~ do. do. s $1000; 18; GO| 9); 2)}....10 
81—Any Five do. do. do. 2 $12 50}; 21| 71} 1! 3 +S 
S2—Any Siz do. do. do. & $15 00) 24] 93) 12] 41 |iiiaa 
83—Any Seven do, do. do. 17 50|| 27] 92!) 14) 46 ..16 
84—Any Eight do. do. do. S $2000} 30} 102)) 15) St j}....17 
85—Any Nine do. do. do. S $22 50}| 83} 110|/ 17} 55 ||....18 

—(Hach addl Volume at same rate)| & ...... | cece leccelloves fooss soee 
86—Fifteen Vols. XVI to XXX 9 $37°50 |" 50 {350/735 1% 28 

87— ar mers Boy’ 8 Library. eacaen ecataban 5 CO; 12] 88! 6] 17}... 7 
88—Farmer’s Boy's Library. 25|} 16] 52) 8] 2 i/.... 9 
89—Farmer’s Boy's Library. : $11 25;| 20] 65)} 10] $2 ||...a0 
90—Farmer's Boy's Library. 15°75); 25] 85]) 13] 42 -415 
91—Farmer's Boy's Library, 20 00|| 80} 102]! 15] ai |/222la7 
92—Any Back Vol. Searth & Home (Bound). $4 00;; 9} 82 5| 16 6 
93—Any Two Back Vols. do, do. $800} 16] 80 8} 3 9 

—(Each additional Volume at same rate.) wee Bites : “ai ode 
94—A $10 Library (Your Choice) } £g$10 00)| 18] 58!) 9} 29 .1 
95—A $15 Library do. SS$15 00)| 24) 85]; 12] 43 |....1 
96—A $20 Library do. § § $20 00)| 31 106|) 16| 53 ||.... 0 
O7—A $25 Library do. 58325 00)| 88] 125)| 19| 63 ||....28 
98—A $30 Library do. 3S $30 00)| 44] 144]| 22) 7 |....2 
99—A $35 Library do. =, 335 00/| 50°) 162)| 25) 8h 33 
100—A $40 Library do. = be 00}| 66) 177|| 23) 99 1/....38 

101—A $45 Library do. 2. $45 00)} 62 | 192]| 81 ey 
10: 2—A §: 50 Library do. 3S$50 00}} 68) 207); 84 | 104 |/....38 
SS 60 Library do. Sy 00}} 80} 237)} 40} 119 }|...44@ 

04—A $25 Leary do. = $75 00)/ 100 | 282)) 50 | 141 |/.... 
103-4 § 100 Library do <5100 00}| 125 | 360]; 63 | 180 ||....7 
106—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description.)||...: |... ||ce.. [eeee ern 
107—Smoothing Harrow (J.J. Thomasé Co.) ' 3 00)} 88) 120)) 19} 60]... at 
198—Beckwith Sewing Machine....$10 00' 12! 50! 6! a 1...d 





If neither of these is obtain- 


stamps both for the postage and re- | 
gistry; put in the money and seal the | to 106 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or ex- 


(= Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best manufacture. No 
| charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 8 to 12, 23 to 28, 34, 35, 36, 68 to 91, and 94 


| press (at the Post-office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 33 mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any 
conveyance desired. Full Description of cach Premium sent free. 
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Fine Letiuce.—Mr. Albert Berdan, gardener 
at West Hackensack, sent us on May 8th specimens of 
finely-grown and well-headed Icttuce of the Tennis-Ball 
or some related variety. 


—_—— 


Potato-Bug.—L. Oswald, Cape Girardeau, 


* Mo. If the bugs are too numerous for hand-picking, use 


Paris green, mixed with twelve to twenty parts of flour. 
Dust it upon the vines while the dew ison. Paris green 
can be had at the drug and paint stores. Recollect that 
it consists largely of arsenic, and is a2 most dangerous 
poison. Keep it entirely under your own control, and in 
dusting the vines be carcfal not to inhale the powder. 





Artificial Incubation. —“G. W. C.,” 
St. Genevieve, Mo. All the hatching machines we have 
seen involve the same general principles, and fail in 
nearly the same points. Very great nicety is required in 
apparatus, in order that the degree of heat shall be cor- 
rect and uniform. Animal heat is regulated with a pre- 
cision unrivaled by the most cunning appliances. The 
cost of artificial incubators is considerable, as is also fuel 
for the lamp, when onc isused. The hot-water apparatus 
involves in its management time and care. Artificial in- 
cubation, if free from objections, would be much to be 
desired, because there would be no necessity of waiting 
for the spell tocome upon the hen, and great conve- 
nience in putting the hatching nest wherever desired. 





Keeping Hens apart for Breed- 
ing.—The following is like many other queries we 
often receive: ‘‘I have a trio of pure Brahmas that have 
been running with other fowls. How long must I keep 
them separate tu keep the eggs pure ?’’-—-Ten days isa 
safe rule. Most breeders believe, however, that previous 
impregnations affect slightly eggs impregnated by other 
cocks for months afterwards. The evidence has not been 
collected, however, to set this last matter entirely at rest. 
It is not supposed that the eg¢ germsare directly affected, 
but indirectly through the organization of the mother. 
Poultry keepers of a scientific turn will do well to insti- 
tute a series of experiments to decide this question. 

Tea-Piants.—“S8.,”’ Zanesville, O., can pro- 
cure tea plants of our friend P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Purifying the Fowl-House, — ‘M. 
C.,” Charleston, 8. C. After killing your discased fowls, 
make the premises ready for the new-comers as follows: 
Whitewash thoroughly, covering every spot, and filling 
up every crevice all over the building. Cover the floor by 
pouring down the last of your whitewash and spreading 
itin every corner with an old broom. Go over all the 
perches, and the nests and movable coops and fixtures. 
Keep everything clean with whitewash. 





To Preserve Eggs. — George T. Fisk, 
Staffordville, Ct. There are numerous ways of preparing 
eggs to keep them a longtime, but all present some 
difficulty which is hard to surmount. Some oil every egg 
all over, and they keep as long as the oil remains swect. 


‘They can be varnished or coated with any substance 


which will exclude air from them, but the slightest im- 
perfection in the coating produces a failure in keeping. 
We have known eggs kept from the summer, when they 
could be bought cheap, until midwinter, by packing in 
salt. Cover the bottom of your vessel with salt, stand 
your eggs in this, small ends down, then cover with salt, 
and imbed another layer, until full, covering the top layer 
an inch deep with the salt. 

Borers.—‘“ J. M. F.,”’ Kizksville, Mo. If the 
borers are already in your apple-trees, we can advise no 
external application. They must be killed in their re- 
treats. A wire or sliver of whalebone, a sharp knife, and 
a gouge and mallet will be required. Sawdust or sunken 
places in the bark will show you where to work. Open 
a passage to the channel of the borer, and probe it out. 
Thearticle upon the use of carbolic soap for the prevention 
of peach-borers was not from our own experience, but 
that of Mr. Bateham, and we have entire confidence in 
any statement that he may make. 





Odd Eges.—Hens seem to be freaky this 
year. Among the odd specimens of egzs sent us is one 
from B. L. Hubert, which is as large as one’s little finger, 
several inches long, and looks like a great ‘‘worrum.”’ 





Scales upon Fow!ls’ Feet. — Several 
letters are on file, asking us to tell the cause and cure of 
this trouble. We do not think it is owing to uncleanli- 
ness of roost and yards, as has been often suggested, but 


is probably one of the various ways in which a bad state 


of the gencral system is manifested. A mixture of eqnal 
parts of spirits of turpentine and olive (sweet) oil, put 
on with a feather, every day, will generally effect a cure. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
OrnanGe Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

(2 Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $8a year for less than four. 
Fonr to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


tar" Hearth and Home (weckly) with Amer- 
fiean Agriculturist sent to one address for $4a year. 


MmADDRAARAAANN LPL LL LLL 


DO YOU WANT 


(Without Money) 


A First-rate Knife? 

A First-rate Watch? 

A First-rate Harrow? 

A First-rate Gold Pen? 

A First-rate Melodeon ? 

A First-rate Barometer? 

A Firsterate Family-Scales? 

A First-rate Chest of Tools ? 

A Wirst-rate Cylinder-Plow 2? 

A First-rate Buckeye Mower? 
A First-rate Sewing-Machine ? 
A Wirsterate Great Dictionary ? 
A Firsterate Wringing-Machine ? 


& Firsterate Things of many kinds? 
(See List on page 207,) 


You can have One or More of 
the Above 


THIS MONTH, 


By simply soliciting a few of your friends and 


neighbors to take American Agricultwrist or Hearth 


and Home, or both of them. The table on page | 


07 shows how few names are required to get any 
premium free of charge. For years past many 
persons have started up premium clubs during 
JUNE and quickly filled them. Last year a lady 
made up a full list and obtained a Steinway Piano, 
that saved her 8625 cash, as she needed one as 2 
music-teacher. 

ja9~ Read over the list of excellent Premium ar- 
ticles on page 207. Select oneor more and you can 
soon get names enough to secure it free. Over 
14,009 ethers have done so with pleasure 
and profit. 

The Premiums will be withdrawn after June 30th, 
except where persons are too distant to get this 
paper by June Ist. At such points enough extra 
time will be allowed to give them a month for 
work. Two half-year subscriptions count as one 
whole year in Premium Clubs sent this month. 

te" Many partially made-up premium 
clubs should be filled this month. 











—<— 


Applying Hen-Manure, —4 ©, 
spondent asks, ‘* After hen-manure is prepared fo ng 
garden according to yéur directions in the March mae 
can I use it freely, allowing it to come in contact with the 
seeds ? *—As a general rule do not allow seeds Py e 
in contact with strong manure of any kind. It jg lines 
separate the two with a little fine, mellow earth, Som 
sorts of seeds will bear direct contact with manure we 
others willnot. Hen-manure, even when composted with 
peat or carth, is strong stuff. : 





Setting out New Raspberry Beds 
—During wet weather, this month, raspberry snekers tins 
be taken up and transplanted. We make the rows 5 feet 
apart, and set out four or five young suckers in each hill 
making the hills 3 fect apart in the rows. Press the earth 
firmly round the plants, and if the work is done in moist 
weather and as much earth as_ possible is left round the 
roots, or, in other words, if the suckers are taken Up, ag 


gardeners say, ‘* with a ball,” they can be transplanted ag 
’ 


easily as cabbage. You save a year’s time by this plan, 
If the ground is rich and you mulch the young plants 
they will bear a small crop the next season, ‘ 





Sheep in England.—tThe advance in the 
price of sheep in England has been even greater than in 
this country. We hear of a Norfolk farmer who bought 
lambs last fall to eat off his turnips at 30 shillings each 
(say $7.50), and sold them this spring to the butcher for 
90 to 100 shillings each (say $22.50 to $25 cach, in gold), 
We believe he fed about 400 of them, and the profits must 
be a very pleasant addition to his bank account. 





Maggots on Sheep. — In warn, moist 
weather, maggots are sometimes quite troublesome, By 
shearing off the wool and washing with swect whey, 
they may be destroyed. Buta solution of carbolic acid, 
say one teaspoonful, in a pint of water, or a strong solu- 
tion of carbolic soap, will kill them without shearing, 

Every Physician, Druggist, Law. 
yer, Medicine-Vender, and Miedicine- 
Buyer should without fail read the report of the * Libel 
Suit,” occupying a 16-column supplement of Hearth and 
Home for April 20th (No. 16). The testimony, the import- 
ant rulings of Judge Brady in regard to medicines, the 
exposure of medical quackery, etc., brought ont on the 
trial, are of very great importance to the country, and to 
every individual. The paper is clectrotyped, and can be 
reprinted. Post-paid copies are supplied at 10 cents each. 





Wementary Drawing Beok, by 
John G. Chapman. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. The 
works of Mr. Chapman enjoy a well-carned reputation. 
The examples are numerous and excellent, and the in- 
struction is conveyedina manner easily to be understood. 
This book, which costs only $1.50, would be a capital 
present for a child that shows a talent for drawing. 





Sowing Wheat in the Corn.—“ J. 
G. E.,? Camden, N. J., wishes to sow down a piece of 
land now in corn, to grass, and proposes to sow with 
wheat and timothy before the corn is removed ; he asks. 
how this plan would answer. Not very well. It would 
be better to cut the corn first, and shock it in rows as far 
apart as possible, and then plow and sew the wheat and 
grass sced. Better still would be to sow down with oats 
in the spring, using only two bushels of seed per acre. 
We never found oats so thick as to injure grass or clover 
sown with them. 

Hiew to Make Cheese.—“H. M. T.” 
wants a recipe for making cheese. No directions which 
would be of use practically could be given in less space 
than a column of the American Agriculturist, for which at 
present we have not space. Flint’s Milch Cows and 
Dairy Farming, $2.50, treats of this subject at length. 


Mules Wanted.—C. M. de R.,” Ports- 
mouth, N. H., wants one or two pair of mules, and can 
not find them in New England. We asks if it would pay 
to go to Pennsylvania after them. He would find but 


few mules in Pennsylvania, as they are not bred there to ’ 


Kentucky and Southern Ohio would be 
They may be procured in New York City. 

To Clean a Cesspool,—S. J. B.,” Ohio, 
wishes to clean out a vault which has been used for 30 
years. We would provide a quantity of dry earth, which 
we would throw into the vault, and mix with the material 
to be removed, using diluted sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) 
as a deodorizer. The matcrial should be placed on a bed 
of dry earth as itis scooped out, and more earth mixed 
with it, until it is reduced to an inoffensive compost. If 
kept in a dry place, it will be ready to use in a few days. 


any extent. 
better places. 





For other Basket Etems sce page 239. 
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Guano.—M. Eckendorff, Erie, Pa., asks seve- 
ral questions about guano, to which we reply: That 
guano of the best quality is worth $90 per ton ; 150 to 300 
pounds may be used per acre on any crop with advantage, 
but especially on grass, wheat, corn, potatoes, etc. ; with 
stable manure at two dollars per ton, we would rather 
buy guano at first, and make our own manure afterwards. 





Marsh Hay.—F. F. V.,” Louisville, Wis., 
asks if it would injure the growth of wild marsh-grass 
to cut it for hay early every year. It will not injure the 
grass, and it will improve the hay. 





Weeds in lIowa.— J. M. P.,’’ Fremont 
Co., Iowa, writes that it is difficult to raise timothy and 
clover, as the weeds choke the young crop before it gets 
astart. This will be found a difficulty for many years on 
rich prairies which have been sceded with a variety of 
the worst weeds a farmer can have to contend with—viz., 
those which spread from the root. But they will have to 
be fought down and choked out. We would suggest 
mowing the weeds often, and keeping them down as 
much as possible until the grass and clover get a start. 
Perhaps some of our readers have had experience which 
might help our correspondent. 

Crude Petroleum. — ‘FE. J.,” Spring 
Valley, N. Y., asks where crude petroleum can be pro- 
cured. It is generally kept at all country drug-stores, or 
wherever lubricating oilsare sold. Its wholesale price in 
New York is about $4 per barrel. 





Cashmere Goats,.—“ A. F. L.,”’ Lebanon, 
Mo., sends us a sample of Cashmere goat’s-hair,with a re- 
quest to learn its value. We find there is no market in 
New York for this wool; the skins, with the fleece on, 
are bought in a small way, and used for trimming ladies’ 
dresses. It is not likely with the present inconsiderable 
production that any regular market will be established 
for the wool, and we would not advise any investing in 
these animals. Our correspondent thinks his goats a 
nuisance ; some others probably agree with him in this. 


A Windmill Wanted. — “J. B. R.,” 
Thomson, Ga., sends us the following brief and pithy 
letter—viz.: ‘* What do you ask fora windmill ? **—Wind- 
mills cost all the way from $100 to $1,000, or more. A 
simple mill (see page 177, last month) may be built for 
much less, possibly $40 or $50, that will do light work, as 
churning, pumping, etc. We do not make or sell them. 





Cheap Stump-Puller.—“A Subscriber” 
has a field which he desires to free from stumps, and 
asks if there is not an easier way than to dig or grub 
them out. Small stumps may be pulled out with a block 
and tackle and a pair of horses or oxen, and quite large 
ones if they are partly rotted. For larger stumps, a 
machine figured in American Agriculturist for September, 
1871, page 338, will be found useful. It will cost from 
$15 to $30 to make it, including chains. 

Why don’t the Butter Come ?— 
C. Wade, Fairview, Ky., asks what is the reason that 
sometimes butter can not be obtainedin churning. This 
is one of those things it is difficult to understand. Our 
experience has been that it occurs only when cows have 
been long in milk, and never when they are fresh, and 
therefore may be due toa change in the quality of the 
milk; but it only occasionally happens even then. Who 
can explain it, and say how it may be obviated ? 





Cabbage Lice.—‘M. A.H.,’’ Pische, Nev. 
Soap-suds, tobacco water, and vigilance are the remedies. 
Taken at their first appearance, it is but little trouble to 
exterminate them, but they spread with great rapidity. 
Break off the lower leaves that are badly infested, and 
use either of the above liquids on the remainder. Salt is 
said to be efficacious, hut we have not tried it. 


Pruning.— A. B. W.,” Mich. Pruning may 
be done at any time with proper care. See article in 
March, The most unfavorable season is when the trees 
are making their spring growth. 

Prices of Butter.—‘ P. W.,” of Putnam, 
Ohio, complains that we ‘' tantalize Western farmers by 
such fabulous prices for butter,’ as Mr. Sargent’s $1.15 
per pound. The fact, nevertheless, remains, that the but- 
ter in question was (and is) sold for this price. We did 
hot say that others could get the same price. We stated 
asimple fact of agricultural interest. Would it tantalize 
our correspondent if we were to tell him that we know a 
man who does not do a tenth part of the work that he 
does, yet whose salary is over $70 a day? P. W. thinks 
he can buy as good butter in Patmam, Ohio, for 22c. per 
pound. We have no donbt it is even better butter, meas- 
ured by our correspondent’s standard. By the standard 





of Mr. Sargent’s customers it would be considered very 
poor trash. They pay the price, and they have the right 
to decide. 

To Dye Green.—FE. R. Shields, Wasioja, 
Minn., asks how to dye cotton a permanent green. A really 
permanent green can not be got with ordinary domestic 
appliances. It is a nice operation for a professional dyer. 
A fair green may be got by dying blue with sulphate of 
indigo first, and then immersing the goods in a bath of 
quercitron bark. Put the bark, tied up ina cloth, into 
cold water, along with the blued goods; gradually bring 
the bath to a boil—an hour should be occupied in this 
process ; when boiling, permit the cloth to remain in 
only a few minutes, or the green will be dark and dingy. 





Back Volumes. —M. A. Hull, Nevada. 
Bound volumes of the Agriculturist are $2.00 at our office, 
$2.50 by mail. Volumes unbound $1.50, or $2.00 by mail. 





A Good Common Cow.—J. Coonradt 
sends us the following account of what his cow Katy did. 
She is nine years old, of the native breed, fed on grass in 
summer, and some ground feed in winter, with corn, 
straw, and stalks, and in nine months yielded 336 pounds 
of butter, easily churned, and good. Her largest mess of 
milk was 14 quarts. Katy did well, and a heifer calf from 
Katy by a good Jersey bull would be worth having. 





Soiling Crop.—T. S. Sturge, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., asks which is the earliest spring-sown crop he can 
raise for the purpose of soiling cows. Oats and peas will 
come in first, then corn. Oats and peas should be.sown 
in succession, at intervals of two weeks. 

Hydraulic Cement. — “W. E. P.,” 
Brunswick, Ga., asks what is the cost of hydraulic 
cement in New York, how many feet of twelve-inch wall 
one barrel will build, and if stones can be dispensed with 
and sand substituted ?—The price of cement is $1.75 per 
barrel. The proportion of sand to cement is three to one 
for the best work, and asit loses one third of its bulk 
when mixed, the calculation of wall built is easily made. 
If no stone is used, give a longer time for the cement 
to set; and the sand must be sharp, clean, and coarse. 


The Moon.—c. W. Cumber, Jr. In years 
past we have discussed this Moon question, and prefer to 
use our space for matters relating to the planet Earth. 
The instances you cite are as old as ignorance itself. 
When these lunatics have any new points, we shall be 
glad to hear of them, but this pork and potato business 
belongs to the past generation. 


Stain fora Brick Building.—L. B. 
Harrington, Bryan, Ohio, wants the best s¢aén for a brick 
building, and the proportions of the ingredients. We 
suppose he means paint, as there is no method of staining 
brick, which would not be washed off by rain, unless it 
be oil-painting. Venetian red, mixed with raw linseed 
oil, is used for painting brick-work. Brick-work is often 
cleaned and the color brightened by rabbing with a soft red 
brick and water. If any other color than red is wished, 
the mineral or iron paints and the various ochres might 
be used in place of Venetian red. 


Chicken Cholera.—‘T. H. R.,” Tenn., 
writes, Is there any certain cure for chicken cholera ?—- 
We know of no certain cure, but consider proper atten- 
tion to feed, water, dry quarters, and perfect cleanliness 
as sure preventives. When itcomes to the cure for this 
complaint, great difficulties and uncertainties arise. 

To Pack Butter.—“R. H. Thorn, Juno, 
W. Tenn., wants to know how to pack ** May” butter so 
that it will keep swect until May following. It is not 
alone the packing which makes butter keep, although 
good butter may be spoiled by bad packing ; but the best 
packing will not make poor butter good or keep sweet. 
Therefore first make good butter. Full directions are 
given in the American Agriculturist of May, 1872, in the 
** Ogden Farm Papers,”’ for making the best butter. When 
that is made, it may be packed, using a double allowance 
of salt for packed butter, in new oaken tubs, which are 
first scalded, then soaked in brine, and the butter 
closely pressed in until quite fu:l and level with the edge ; 
then sprinkle a handful of salt on top, and cover with a 
piece of muslin, dipped into brine; nail down the 
cover and put away in a cool, sweet cellar or spring-house. 
It should then keep perfectly for a year or more. 





Mineral Phosphates. — ‘“H. C. A.,” 
Brownsville, Tenn., asks what is meant by the statement 
in the ** Agricultural Report ** for 1859 to the effect that 
mineral phosphates may be treated with acids similarly 
to bones with equal efficacy, excepting that they may 
contain salts, which are absent in the bones. This is 











said in reference to the “* Apatites””. or phosphatic rocks 
of New Jersey and New York,which contain fluoric acid, 
which would of course remain as an ingredient in the 
resulting superphosphate. The Charleston phosphates 
have been largely worked since that period, and have 
furnished superphosphate equal to that from - bones. 
Directions for dissolving bones are given in American 
Agriculturist for April and May. 





Phenix Island Guano.—‘ J. W. C.,” 
Newtonville, Mass., asks how he should use Phoenix 
Island guano, As this guano contains less soluble mat- 
ter than Peruvian, it may be used in rather greater quan- 
tities, say 200 to 300 pounds per acre, on corn, potatoes, 
and tobacco, harrowed in just before planting or spread 
broadcast on grass. 


How to Feed Corn-Stalks.— E. M. 
A.,” Forsyth Co., N. C., wants to know how to feed corn- 
stalks. The best way is to cut them up into pieces an 
inch long, wet them, and sprinkle a little salt and a quart 
of meal toa bushel of them, and give a bushel twice a 
day to a cow, with some hay or straw at noon. 





Western Farming.—“ Western Wilde”’ 
writes that he does not agree with the Western farmer 
who thinks we should not mention peat, bone-dust, etc., 
but is satisfied that farmers in the West need to give more 
attention to these and other fertilizers. He says farms 
in the West are running down fast, and need something 
to bring them up again. ; 

Pickles.—“ M. F. M.,” Sioux City, Iowa. We 
have frequently stated that attractive appearance of the 
pickles found in stores is due to the use of colorless 
vinegar. It is called white wine-vinegar, but itis made 
from whisky. 

What is 2 Maximum Crop of 
Beans ?—Forty bushels per acre have been grown. A 
farmer in Western New York raised over 1,800 bushels 
from 60 acres, or over 30 bushels per acre. 





Soda for Decomposing HKones.-- 
‘‘A. J. B.” asks what kind of soda was referred to in 
the December number of American Agriculturist as used 
in decomposing pounded bones. It is common sal-soda, 
and is known in stores as washing-soda. 





Iron © Flower-Vases. — ‘‘ Mrs. M. C.,’’ 
Johnson Co., Mo., has some tops of parlor stoves which 
she wants to use for flower-vases, and wants to know how 
they may be painted to look like stone. First heat them 
to get rid of any grease, then, while hot, paint them with 
a coat of linseed oil, which when dry cover with a coat 
of drab or brown lead paint, and before the paint driés 
sift on them pewdered sandstone. 


What is Mack ?—‘“ A.” asks: Is mud or 
dirt from the bottom of a branch or small run, muck ?— 
No. Muck consists of vegetable matter which has accu- 
mulated in a swamp or boggy place by the fall and decay 
of grass, leaves, or plants which have grown there dur- 
ing a long series of years. Wash often collects in ponds 
or creeks, and consists generally of sand or earth, with 
some vegetable matter; but it isnot muck. Muck con- 
solidated becomes peat. This is the sense in which the 
word is used in America. 


Hint for Mechanics. — Ed. Skinner, 
Middletown, N. Y., says by rubbing a piece of chalk on 
a square the lines and figures are filled up, and can be 
much more plainly read. This is especially useful for 
near-sighted persons. 


For other Basket Items see page 233. 

The Department of Agriculture. 
—The Maryland Farmer. It is pleasant to be criticised 
when itis done in the gentlemanly manner of a corre- 
spondent of the Maryland Farmer. It is a luxury to 
which we are not often treated—this having our views 
controverted in a fair and above-board style. The 
writer alluded to, reviews our notice of the Report of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1871, given in our 
February number. He does the best possible for the 
Commissioner, but we are not able to see that he invali- 
dates any of our statements. Some portions of the 
report were so ridiculous, that a mere statement of them 
was all we needed to make. These awkward matters 
our reviewer gets over by assuming that they were the 
work of subordinates, and probably the Commissioner 
never saw them until they appeared in print. As our 
critic assumes a Latin name, -‘‘ Vindex,” we will ask 
him if he is not familiar with the Latin adage, Qui facié 
per alium facit per se (‘* Who does a thing by another, 
does it himself’)? Would he accept it as an excuse if 
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we were to say that the article which displeases him 
was not written by the responsible editor, but by one of 
the young men in the office? Here is just what is the 
matter. Mr. Watts is too old to attend to the duties of 
his office, and his chief clerk is the head and front, the 
top and bottom of the affair. In the words of the hymn, 
“the can create and he destroy.” Personally we have 
no objections to Mr. Watts, and never saw him, and 
never heard of him before he took the office, save in the 
mismanagement of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College. We have only judged him, as we did his 
predecessors, by his official acts and publications. 

Our position in regard to the Department is this. It 
has thus far been a disappointment—not to say a 
nuisance. Let it be either abolished altogether or be 
put upon a respectable footing. It is yet a problem 
whether we really need a Department of Agriculture, 
and that will never be decided until the experiment is 
made on a respectable scale. Noman who can be had 
for three thousand dollars a year, and is obliged to put 
his sons and daughters upon the pay-roll in order to get 
enongh to live upon, is fit to occupy the position of 
Commissioner. We advocate ample appropriations, 
securing the best men the country affords, and a fair 
trial of say five years. Then if no good results are per- 
ceptible, abolish the Department, and let agriculture 
look out for itself, just as any other interest does. 


Bee Notes for June. —By M. Quinby. 


——_o—— 


Be sure and put guide comb in every box. The whiter 
and cleancr, the better. Cut white comb in pieces, 
an inch square. Dip each piece in melted glue or bees- 
wax, and stick before it cools. It is very seldom that 
boxes are filled and finished ready to remove in this month, 
as far north as this—Montgomery Co.,N. Y. When it 
does happen, be sure to know it, and remove them, put- 
ting on empty ones in their places. After they are finished, 
every day they are left on, renders the combs darker. The 
best way to get rid of the bees when these boxes are 
taken off, is to drum them out. It takes time, but it is 
safe. First lay down some bits of scantling or strips of 
wood. Laya board on these, put on the boxes, witha 
passage at the side or top, so that the bees can pass out 
directly from the finished box into an empty one, without 
flying. With a hammer or stick strike the board steadily 
a few minutes, and all will runout, The boxes con- 
taining the bees should be put on the hive in the place 
of those removed. A number on the hive and box to cor- 
respond will prevent putting the bees on the wrong hive 
when the box is returned. As soon as the bees are out, 
setaway the empty boxes until October ina dry, cool 
place, if possible. Examine all weak stocks, of which 
there will be many ‘this season, and supply all witha 
laying queen at the earliest moment. If you give a 
weak colony, or any other, brood to raise a queen, 
it will take six or eight weeks before the bees raised 
from her will be of any use—in which time the worms 
might destroy the hive. 

Leave no old pieces of comb lying around to breed 
worms. If no better use is found, either burn or make 
wax. Ittakesa larger force to get away from the main 
body of the hive to work in boxes than to simply store 
honey in ‘comb furnished ready-made. When honey is 
extracted, from three to six pounds can be obtained where 
one of box-honey is to be had. 

The first principle of extracting honey from comb is 
centrifagal force. It can be illustrated by different 
methods. A pail, or box with a flat bottom, large enough 
to allow a comb, with cells open, to lie on the bottom, or 
rather on wirecloth, a little above the bottom, may roughly 
represent it. If sucha machine should be whirled, asa 
boy whirls a sling, the honey on the lower side of the 
tomb would be forced out, especially in warm weather. 

Now, instead of a pail take a barrel. If you make a 
frame of wire-cloth—tinned or galvanized wire is prefer- 
able—as Jarge as the comb, set it vertically in the barrel, 
close to one side, securing it there—it is plain that whirl- 
ing the barrel will throw out the honey on the same prin- 
ciple. But the finished machine is a vast improvement 
on this. A regular machine will empty four combs at one 
time. As there is no patent legally covering any of them, 

can be made by any one having sufficient skill. 

are usually made by constructing a box, large 
enongh to hold four combs, perhaps fifteen inches square 
by twenty deep. This will fit any sized frame. The box 
is made of wire-cloth, and outside of this a tin can, large 
* enough for the box to be turned in, and tocatch the honey 
pa is thrown out. The best machines are geared, giv- 





frames three or four revolutions while the hand 
“bat one, As most people will prefer getting a 
( ready made, I will not describe it further. 









ife to eut the sealing from the cell, will be needed. 
One’ little crooked at the end will work much better 
than a straight one. When ready to operate, choose a 
day when the bees are busy, doing nothing to them before 














ten o’clock, at which i tine: if there is room for stores, 
most of the old bees will be out foraging. “A bee that 
comes in laden is not disposed to sting until its load is 
discharged. Open the hive without jarring it, lift outa 
comb, and shake off the bees. The few that stick fast 
can be brushed off with a quill. Thereis an art in brush- 
ing bees. If you make a short, quick motion with the 
quill, you can throw them off from the comb, not simply 
roil them over. The latter may make them cross 

Take out four combs atatime. If any is sealed, cut off 
the sealing with the knife. Set the side from which you 
would take the honey, next the wire-cloth, and give the 
machine a few turns. You can see when the honey is 
discharging, and when it is out—that is, if you have a 
machine in which the outside is stationary. If that re- 
volves with the rest, as in some extractors, you can not 
tell much about it. When one side is emptied, turn the 
other. The brood will not be disturbed, unless turned 
unreasonably fast. The combs may be returned to the 
hive. When all are emptied and returned, close up the 
hive. The process may be repeated in from three to 
seven days, according to the season. Most bee-keepers 
can save combs this season to work with. 

This extracted honey is the purest that can be obtained, 
but of this another time. 
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The Boys and Girls’ Pictures. 
Award of Prizes, 


Zo the Boys and Girls ; Never did a poor Doctor have 
amore bewildering task before him. Those doctors who 
practice medicine and have to prescribe for people who 
have nothing the matter with them except the 
“‘whimsies*’ have a difficult job; but what is that 
to reading nearly seven hundred stories by boys and 
girls from five to sixteen! Well, I have donc it as 
faithfully as I could, and with as much care as if hun- 
dreds of dollars depended upon the decision. In the 
first going-over about fifty of each boys’ an1 girls’ stories 
were selected; then these were looked over again, and 
about twelve of each of the four classes were selected, 
and at last—there was the rub—the three in each class 
chosen. The object in offering the prizes was to induce 
you to exercise your ingenuity in story-telling, so the 
inventive talent displayed was the first consideration. 
The next point taken into account after the story itself, 
was the style, or, as you will understand it better, the 
way of telling it. The spelling and handwriting, though 
these were generally creditable, were not much regarded. 
There are some curious things that I may tell you about 
if I have time ; such as the number of writers who hit 
upon nearly the same stories, and the number of similar 
names chosen for the characters. Quite a number who 
did not receive prizes sent stories so creditable that they 
deserve honorable mention, which I will try to give next 
month. The little boy and little girl, too young to write 
but who dictated their stories to their parents, will hear 
fromme. But now I have only space to add the list of 


AWARDS, 


Boys between 12 and 16. 
1st. Cyrus D. Chapman, age 15, Irvington, N. J. 
Knife. 
2d. Arthur S. Shumway, age 12, Madison, O. Book. 
3d. James H. Brewster, age 15, Mt. Carmel, Ct. Book. 


Boys under 12. Prize for each, a book. 


1st. Herbert Alexander, age 10, North-East, Md. 

2d. Elmer Frail, age 9, Franklin, N. Y. 

3d. Harry C. Ladd, age 11, Beverly, Mo. 

Girls between 12 and 16. 

1st. Nellie G. Brown, age 13, New 
Gold Pen. 

2d. Sarah C. Lyman, age 15, East Hampton, Mass. 
Book. 

8d. Julia B. Mansfield, age 15, Twyman’s Store 
(Spottsylvania Co.), Va. Book. 


Girls under 12. Prize for each, a book. 


ist. Carrie M. Wheeler, age 10, Eyota, Minn. 
2d. Nettie Van Ness, age 11, Boone Co., Ky. 
3d. Lila A. Ripley, age 8, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Of course, as I read story after story I wished I could 
give each one a prize; but cach one has tried, and that 
has done him or her much good. More than half of the 
children stated that it was their first attempt at composi- 
tion. I think it has done some good to induce some 
four hundred children to write for the first time, and I 
hope their parents think so too. Now, as to the books 
to be sent. I would like to suit all, andif the boys and 
girls to whom books are awarded wil send me the name 
of any work that retails for $2.00 or less, I will send it. 
If they fail to do this before June 10th, I will exercise 
my discretion in the matter, and send such as I hope 
will please them; but I had rather they should indicate 
at least the kind of book they prefer. Tu Doctor. 


Canaan, Ct. 





Roofing Materials, our 


——o-—. 


Many inquiries have been made by our Corre. 
spondents about roofing materials, and With 
regard especially to their cost, durability, ang 
ease of application, to which we reply, The 
roof is the most important part of a building 
and should be water-tight and fire-proof, or the 
whole building is comparatively useless, and jp 
danger in case of a fire occurring near by, The 
materials for roofing are shingles, slates, tin, ang 
the various fabrics of paper, felt, or other similar 
materials used in connection with some prepara. 
tion of coal-tar. Shingles are by far the mogt 
commonly used; and when made of pine, split 
and well shaved, are light, durable, and able to 
resist rain. But they are becoming scarce and 
costly, and their cost will undoubtedly increase 
until it becomes necessary to use some other 
material in place of them. Sawn shingles make 
a very handsome roof, but lying very closely, 
and having a rough surface, they hold the water, 
and become moldy and decayed very soon 
unless some preventive measures, too trouble- 
some for general use, are taken. Slates are ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and are not well adapted for 
frame buildings unless they are very stoutly 
built; besides, the cost of freight on them 
restricts their use to the neighborhood of the 
quarries or to contiguous lines of railroads, 
Tin roofs are especially valuable in cities and 
towns where flat roofs are desirable, and where 
mechanics can be obtained who can lay them 
properly. They are probably more costly than 
any other roof. The most useful roofs for far- 
mers or dwellers in the country, as we believe, 
are the felting roofs, saturated with some pre- 
paration of which coal-tar is the basis. Some 
of these forms of roofing are peculiarly valu- 
able for their fire-proof qualities, as well as for 
their durability, lightness, cheapness, and the 
ease with which they are laid. Most prominent 
amongst all these is Johns’ Asbestos Roofing. 
The material of which it is made is incombusti- 
ble, and being manufactured in rolls of sufficient 
length to reach quite across the roof, very few 
joints are made in laying it, and it is not likely 
to leak. Two men quite unskilled, or only 
sufficiently skilled to be able to lay one strip on 
another with a lap of one inch, can cover a 
large roof in one day. The roofs covered with 
it do not need much pitch; in fact, they are 
better to have only so much inclination as to 
cause the rain to flow off and no more. This 
saves expense of timber in the roof. The roof 
once laid is kept in order with a very slight 
yearly attention, and will last many years. 


en ee Qi 


A Visit to Mr. Mackie’s Jerseys, 
BY GEORGE EH. WARING, JR., OGDEN FARM, 
— 

Having to deliver the address at the Annual 
Fair of the Housatonic Agricultural Society 
last fall, I took occasion to visit the beautiful 
farm of Mr. J. Milton Mackie near by. By 
correspondence, I have kept myself informed 
of the condition of the establishment since that 
time, and the herd of Jerseys which forms its 
principal feature seems worthy of notice. 

There are about thirty, all thorough-breds, 
several of them imported from the Island of 
Jersey. They are of various colors, from dark 
mulberry to creamy fawn. The lightest ones 
are quite as hardy as the dark, and both are as 
hardy and healthy, under the same treatment, 
as the native cattle—bearing the rigor of Berk- 
shire winters with only ordinary care. Mr. 
Mackie has noticed the same tendency to the 
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production of cream rather than fat that is 
characteristic of the race in warmer climates. 

Great importance is attached to the “escut- 
cheon” or milk-mirror, and he has one family 
of ten or twelve females in which every heifer 
born has a perfect escutcheon. I state this fact 
without pretending to decide whether it has 
any certain influence on the product or not. It 
is my belief that it has a great deal to do with 
it. Whatever may be the incidental causes of 
Mr. Mackie’s success, it is unquestionably such 
as he would find it impossible to secure with 
any other than Jersey or Guernsey cows. 

During the past twelve months he has milked 
an average of eleven cows and heifers of all 
ages—these and no more. He made in that 
time 2,547 lbs. of first-quality butter—an aver- 
age for each animal of 2314 lbs.—and this from 
cows of which four can be kept on the food 
needed for three of the larger native cows. Mr. 
Mackie sells his butter in Boston for 75c. per Ib., 
but of course only a few farmers could get such 
a price. They could, however, get an advance 
on regular market rates, and the increased 
amount of the product would of itself be a great 
item. So much forthe result. Concerning the 
methods of treatment, we quote the following 
from a recent letter from Mr. Mackie: 

“T can not Jay claim to any superior method 
of feeding. During the winter, good, moder- 
ately early cut hay is fed, morning and evening, 
after having been cut, moistened with cold 
water, and sprinkled over with equal parts of 
Indian meal and wheat bran, at the rate of one 
quart of the mixed grain for each cow. After 
the cut-feed in the morning, each one has about 
a peck of sugar-beets, also a little salt. A feed- 
ing of long hay is given in the middle of the 
day. The cows are let out into the yard for 
water after their morning and mid-day meals. 
They are carded and brushed every morning. 
In the stable they stand in stanchions and on a 
platform. They have the liberty of a warm, 
sunny yard for several hours every day when 
the weather permits. On this regimen—they 
are pastured and fed with sowed corn, pump- 
kins, or sugar-beets in summer and autumn— 
the cows are kept in good store or breeding 
condition. 

“The calves are taught to drink milk when 
they are two or three days old. When about a 
month old, they are put on skimmed milk, with 
a trifle of wheaten shorts. The skimmed milk 
is sometimes continued for a year. The calves 
do remarkably well on it, being neither over 
nor undergrown, and well shaped. Almost 
without exception, I have found the heifers an 
improvement on the dams. I do not feed my 
cows with the aim of making the greatest pos- 
sible amount of milk or butter, but mainly with 
reference to maintaining 2 good state of health, 
in order to raise healthy and improved calves.” 





Hayine Toors.—Thousands of farmers un- 
der whose eyes this item will fall will find it 
peculiarly addressed to themselves. Its object 
is to induce them to make use of the first 
stormy day to overhaul their mowing machines, 
tedders, horse-rakes, and forks; see that every 
worn part is renewed and every weak part 
made strong, and that everything connected 
with them is in first-rate running order, dupli- 
cates being provided of such pieces as are liable 
to break in the field. A dollar spent now may 
save many dollars in lost time and damaged 
hay. There is no more unpromising sight than 
that of a farmer driving five miles to town in 
the hight of the haying season to repair last 
summer’s damages to his hay-rake. 
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I think I have nothing more useful to say this 
month than to give an account of my experience 
with the use of wind-power. Four years ago, 
after a careful survey of the whole field, it 
seemed evident that the best way to get water 
for the stock was to force it up from a never- 
failing spring well, 800 ft. distant, and 35 ft. 
lower than the foundation of the barn. The 
well was the best in the neighborhood, and the 
only one on the place which could be depended 
upon in very dry seasons; its depth 17 ft., over- 
flowing, except in very dry weather, when the 
water recedes to the depth of about 5 ft., and 
there stands. I went over the whole question 
of motive power as carefully as I could. A 
steam-engine at that distance from the buildings 
was out of the question, and there was never 
flow enough for any sort of water-power. A 
caloric engine was advised, but the interest on 
cost, and the expense for fuel and attendance, 
made it desirable to avoid it if possible, though 
its use was not impracticable. I had always 
had a fancy for self-regulating windmills, and 
knew enough of the various kinds previously 
in use to doubt their stability. Just then the 
Empire Windmill was brought to my notice, 
and it seemed to obviate one very serious diffi- 
culty by the fact that it exposes to the wind in 
no one piece more than about half a square 
foot, thus dividing the strain, and by its frequent 
spaces allowing free passage for the wind. 
Still, I had never seen one at work, had never 
heard of its success except from its interested 
friends, and had generally the consciousness 
that if I adopted it I should be trying an experi- 
ment for the success of which I should get few 
thanks, while its failure would bring down upon 
me yet one more “I told you so,” and “T told 
you so” is a form of vituperation of which I 
had heard enough to have grown slightly weary. 
However, to water a big barnful of stock in 
the ordinary way looked so formidable, that I 
concluded to try the windmill and take the risk. 

Its original cost, delivered at Newport, was 
$200. The building on which to place it cost 
$50 more. With the help of a common me- 
chanic and of the printed directions that accom- 
panied it I put it up myself. The rest of the 
arrangement — pipe, tank, watering-troughs, 
etc.—are the same that would have been used 
with any other power. It is only necessary to 
say of them that they enable us to water all the 
stock in the barn almost entirely without labor. 
The regulating machinery of this mill was 
rather crudely arranged, and weakened my faith 
in its durability; at the same time it did its 
work remarkably well. Neighbors and friends 
foretold its downfall with every storm, and I 
have never yet quite outgrown the habit of 
looking doubtfully as I go over the hill toward 
the farm to see whether it is still standing, 
although the great gale of September, 1869, 
which uprooted large trees, unroofed houses, 
and did more damage than any storm for fifty 
years, left the apparatus entirely uninjured, and 
satisfied all who saw it of its substantial utility. 

Through carelessness in attending to guch 
little details as screwing up loose nuts, tighten- 
ing brace-rods, etc., the mill began, after three 
years of use, to grow shackly and to rock on 
its turn-table, so that finally a gale did it serious 
damage, which it cost over $50 to repair. Then 
it ran a year longer without material injury, but 
the seeds of disease thad become deeply seated 
with it. Loose bolts rattled and loose gudgeons 
ground away in spite of oil, until finally, after 





four years of utility, my Empire Windmill went 
by the board, nearly a total wreck. Our confi- 
dence in its merits had become so great, and 
such radical improvements in its construction 
had been made, that we did not hesitate to order 
a complete new mill to take its place. This has 
now been in operation for some weeks, and 
there is every indication that it is safe against 
all injury except that.of the ordinary wear and 
tear to which all mechanism is subject. The 
practical question now is, whether Ogden Farm 
has received a full return for the $800 its wind- 
mill has cost ? 

To begin with, we have learned how to take 
care of such machinery, and even the old mill, 
if we had it new again, would surely last us 


twice as long as it did. In addition to this, the - 
actual work done has been prodigious. There , 


has been on the place during the whole time an 
average of seventy head of stock in winter and 
thirty-five in summer, or an average for the 
whole time of over fifty head. How much it 
would cost to pump by hand the water that 
this number of animals would require in four 
years my readers can judge as wellasI. How 
much is Jost all winter long by turning milking 
or fattening animals out into a cold barn-yard 


to shiver over a tub of ice-water few of us. 


rightly understand. In addition to what the 
stock has required, we have had an ample sup- 
ply for a large steam-boiler, and for moistening 
all the cut fodder that has been steamed for the 
stock, Fora year past there has been an almost 
constant flow of water, fresh from the under- 
ground spring, to keep the deep milk-cans warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Before this, we 
had all summer a fresh and cooling flow over 
the concrete floor of the milk-house. This is 
the water that we have used; besides this, a 
large amount has run to waste, and the mill has 
not been working more than two thirds of the 
time when there was wind enough for it. It is 


not easy to compute the value of all this in dol-' 


lars and cents; but when we consider the con- 
venience of watering a whole line of cattle, 
standing in their stalls, by simply turning a 
faucet, the economy of not turning them out to 
water in severe weather, and the advantage of 
having water always before them at the tem- 
perature of the stable; and when, in addition 
to this, we fairly estimate the benefit of the 
deep-can system in making better butter, and in 
making it more easily in winter and in summer, 
we shall see that a yearly tax of $1.50 on each 
animal kept is really of small moment. 

At the same time, I believe that this is much 
more than will hereafter be necessary, for the 
construction of the new mill is so much more 
simple—avoiding so many of the objectionable 
features of the old one—that the chance is very 
much better that the present machine will last 
eight years than was the chance of the old mill’s 
lasting four years. nae 

Occasionally, when our water-works have 
been out of order, making it necessary to haul 
our water from an adjacent pond or from the 
hquse-well, we have been made to realize the 
importance of the saving they constantly effect. 

Ihave made no other application of wind- 


power, and am not prepared from my own ex- . 


perience and observation to say anything very 
definitely in its favor, but Iam not at all sure 
that the economy of a large windmill, con- 
suming nothing but a little oil, would not be 
sufficient to justify one in substituting it for a 
steam-engine, costing more at the outset, con- 
suming more oil and lots of fuel besides, and 
adding somewhat to the rate of insurance: If 
food is to be steamed, the extra cost of fire to 
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run an engine is not very great, but for any 
work such as cutting hay, grinding grain, saw- 
ing wood, etc., which may without disadvantage 
be postponed until a fair wind is blowing, the 
windmill has advantages that entitle it to care- 


fal consideration. This is only a suggestion, 
however. My positive advice must be confined 
to the very important question of water supply. 
But for this it is positive, and I should not hesi- 
tate to recommend it in any case where a per- 
manent water-power can not be had. 

A correspondent from York, Pa., asks “ whe- 
ther the slatted floor in our pig-pen has been 
a- success or a failure; whether unpleasant 
draughts from below have been prevented, and 
whether dry earth can be used to prevent foul 
rmells, at a cost that will certainly pay?” The 
slatted floor certainly has been of great advan- 
tage, especially in a country like this, where 
straw is too dear to be freely used for bedding. 
It is the driest floor that I liave ever seen, all 
moisture running directly away. - We have not, 
however, found that the use of dry earth in the 
pig-pen was a success. It does absorb and de- 
stroy foul odors without doubt, but it also ab- 
sorbs urine, and becomes very wet and very 
troublesome earth, soiling the swine, clogging 
up the openings between the slats, and making 
itself generally nasty. If straw can not be 
used in abundance I prefer the dry boards. As 
to draughts from below, we are not troubled by 
them in the least, for the reason that the cellar 
is tight all around, and there is no chance for 
draughts from that source. We have not been 
especially annoyed by odor from the manure in 
the cellar. The house is by no means sweet- 
smelling (as what pig-pen is ?), but it is no more 
offensive than those made on ‘any other plan, 
and the health of the pigs sufficiently attests 
the wholesomeness of their quarters. 

While advocating the use of slatted floors for 
swine, I do not especially recommend them for 
cattle stables with manure cellars underneath. 
They are advantageous in all of the points pre- 
viously claimed for them, but they have one 
serious disadvantage that we did not previously 
foresee. With a tight floor, manure might be 
hauled out at pleasure at any time during the 
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Fig. *;—-CHEAP FARM-LABORERS’ HOUSE. 


winter, without reference to wind or to tem- 
perattire. With a slatted floor, on the contrary, 
a cold cellar means a cold stable, and we are 
sometimes unable to open the cellar door for 
montlis together. Of course the manure is 
keeping well all this time, but it is accumulating 
work for the busy spring-time of the year which 





it would be a great advantage to be able to 
avoid. If I were going to rebuild the barn I 
should adopt a short stall floor with a drop be- 
hind it as the best arrangement I know of. 

Spring is upon us, butt-end foremost, and 
winter has hardly left. Everything is fully a 
month behind, and there is no reason to suppose 
that we shall be favored with a lengthening of 
the season at the other end. With us, corn- 
planting and oat-sowing will come about toge- 
ther. At this time, April 27th, not an acre of 
land on the farm has been plowed, nor has any 
considerable amount of out-of-door work been 
possible. Add to the lateness of the season and 
the length and severity of the winter the fact 
that we seem to be entering upon another sea- 
son of severe drouth, and it will be seen that 
the prospect of profitable farming is not so flat- 
tering as we could wish. However, I won't 
grumble—that is a common failing of our craft 
which it may be as well to avoid. It is always 
too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, too early 
or too late, or too something else to suit our un- 
grateful souls; and we ought, all of us, to be 
ashamed of ourselves for being so blind to our 
advantages. With high wages, expensive living, 
hard work, unfavorable seasons, and no end of 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF LOWER FLOOR. 





annoyance to pull us down, we have high prices, 
good implements, easy transportation, and ready 
markets to cheer us up, and surely no agricul- 
tural population in the civilized world (laborers 
included) is so well housed, so well fed, and so 
well dressed, nor held in so good consideration 
in the community as the millions of dissatisfied, 
grumbling farmers of America. How it may 
be in what we are disposed to regard as the un- 
civilized world we have no means. of knowing, 
but I suspect that the frugal industry and close 
economy of the cultivators of China and Japan 
produce as a result quite as much comfort and 
satisfaction as we get from our spendthrift ways. 
— ee ig 


Houses for Farm Help. 
pare PR 

Doubtless many farmers’ wives will. gladly 
welcome this article with the illustrations be- 
longing to it. No harder nor more wearisome 
work falls to the lot of a farmer’s wife than 
the care of the “help,” and the extra cooking 
involved. It is generally the case, too, that 
farm laborers are not just exactly the sort of 
men that we would desire our boys and girls to 
associate with, and the. privacy of the family is 
interfered with when they are boarded in the 
house. Every inconvenience is at once avoided 
by erecting a tenant-house for occupation 
by the Jaborers. This also enables the farmer 
to get the most desirable and steadiest sort of 
help possible—that of a married man. With 
Such help, all other hands, whether regular or 
occasional, may be provided for and entertained. 
The cost of such a house is comparatively tri- 
fling when the conveniences are considered, 











Figure 1 represents a two-story frame cottage 
16x24 feet. Figures 2 and 8 show the arrange. 
ment of the lower and upper floors. It Will be 
seen that there are one large room for cooking 
and eating and two sleeping-rooms on the low. 
er floor, and three sleeping-rooms on the upper 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF UPPER FLOOR. 


floor; the large upper room may be used for a 
sitting-room for boarders. Twelve people may 
very well find room with provision for perfect pri- 
vacy and other requisites in such a house. The 
cost of materials when built of boards, battened, 
with matched floors, plastered all through, and 
a shingle or felt roof, will be under $200. Much 
of the labor may be done by the farmer himself, 
as digging the cellar, laying up the stone foun- 
dation, and hauling materials. With labor and 
materials all included, $250 will be about the 
total cost. A large interest on the cost will be 
gained by the relief afforded to the owner's 
own family, and as much more by the steadier 
and more regular kind of labor to be secured. 
If money is to be spared for a more sightly 
building, that shown at fig. 4 might be adopted. 
The inside arrangements are the same, but the 
outside is made more ornamental, and is very 
much improved by the garden planted around 
it. Itis worthy of corsideration here whether 
it would not be of great benefit to those farmers 
who regularly keep hired men, to make it an 
object for them to retain their places perma- 
nently, and make them comfortable by providing 
them facilities for having gardens, a stable, and 
a cow and a pig of their own, as is done almost 
always on English farms. In that country, 
while farmers hold their farms mostly as ten- 





Fig. 4.—LABORERS’ HOUSE ORNAMENTED. 
ants, and would seem therefore very liable to oc- 
casional or frequent removals, yet on the con- 
trary the same family very often remain for 
generations on the same farm, and have grand- 
fathers, fathers, and children working for them 
at one and the same time. Under such circum- 
stances it is an object for them to surround 
themselves with those little comforts and con- 
veniences which on the whole make up much 
of the pleasure of living. 
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Longhorned and Polled Cattle. 


A hundred and fifty years ago, in the western 
part of Yorkshire and the eastern part of Lan- 
cashire—two adjoining northern counties in 
England —there existed a breed of very large- 
bodied, coarse-boned cattle with a very striking 
peculiarity in their - 
horns, but which, 
having some favor- 
able points, were 
about that time 
taken hold of by 
breeders and sub- 
jected to a course 
of improvement. 
Specimens of the 
breed were removed 
to the county of 
Leicestershire, and 
in a short time the 
well-known breed- 
er, the first Bake- 
well, whose — skill- 
ful efforts resulted 
so favorably for 
English stock, took 
hold of them, and 
in a few years suc- 
ceeded in producing 
a great change for 
the better. The 
large, bony frame 
was covered with 
flesh, and the form became more rotund and 
shapely. The natural aptitude of these cattle 
for feeding assisted largely in making the 
efforts of the breeders successful, and very soon 
they became favorably known, and much prized 
for feeding, as the improved Leicesters. At 
this period they were characterized by their fine 
head, thin neck, deep chest, low brisket, loin 
narrow at the chine but wide at the hips, fleshy 
thighs, and in general a round carcase, with ribs 
well covered, and a thick mellow hide. The 
horns, however, 
were still their 
most striking pe- 
culiarity, being 
about two feet 
long on the bulls, 
and ofien three and 
a half on tne oxen 
and cows, fine and 
tapering, andhang- 
ing downwards by 
the sides of the 
cheeks, . They be- 
cxme a favorite 
stock amongst the 
graziers, and at 
public sales so 
long ago as 1790 
-brought prices 
which would be 
thought large even 
at this time —viz., 
$400 on an aver- 
age of fifty head. 
When it is con- 
sidered that this 
stock possessed, 
along with their 
other good qualities, that of carly maturity, 
it is strange that they should so soon have 
disappeared from view behind the then ris- 
ing Shorthorn, But the Durhams or Short- 
horns coming then into fashion soon displaced 
the more ungainly Longhorns, and for some 








years past the native county of the improved 
Leicesters has not contained a single herd of 
this breed. In their ancestral home, too, in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, they have also given 
way to the more fashionable breed, but whether 
anything has really been gained in the change 
is doubtful, when it is remembered that this old 


LONGHORNED CATTLE, 


race has furnished specimens which, fed on grass 
and hay alone, and kept without shelter from 
weaning time onwards—as was then the custom, 
sheds even being unknown—have reached the 
net weight of 8360 pounds per quarter. At the 
present time there are in England a few fine 
herds still in existence, which have descended 
from some of the choicest of the old stock; the 
late Mr. Bakewell, a son of the original im- 
prover of the breed, having left at his death a 
fine herd, and another fine herd of 100 head 
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NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK RED POLLED CATTLE, 


being owned by the Duke of Buckingham. It 
is not probable, however, that in the race for 
superiority, at least so far as fashion is con- 
cerned, the Longhorns will ever supersede the 
more favored Shorthorns, which seem to have 
taken a firm hold on breeders, especially those 
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of America. As a curiosity, and as one of 
the ancient races which bas done good service 
in its time, it is worthy of note. And yet it 
would not be at all surprising to see this stock 
come again into prominence, if in no other way 
than as a meansof procuring a cross on the 
Shorthorn, hints being occasionally given by 
breeders that such 
a@ cross might be 
desirable. In strik- 
ing contrast to the 
Longhorns _ stand 


polled cattle, both 
in. the matter of 
horns and general 
figure. We lately 
described the Scotch 
or Galloway polled 
cattle, and now 
present an illustra- 
_ tion. of the English 
. or Norfolk and Suf- 
folk breed of polled 
cattle. Thisrace of 
cattle owes its ori- 
gin to the introduc- 
tion of the polled 
Galloways into the 
counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk, where 
they have been for 
long periods, and 
are now, brought in 
large droves for the purposes of feeding for the 
market. Having excellent qualities as beef 
cattle, the bulls were crossed upon the native 
stock of those counties, which although excel- 
lent milkers, were deficient in form, having, ac- 
cording to the eminent breeder Bakewell, “a 
back like a roof of a house, with a belly of an 
exactly opposite character,” giving them just. 
the points which would be undesirable in a beef 
stock but desirable as milkers. The cross re- 
sulted in improving their form without injuring 
their milking qual- 
ities, and building 
up arace of brown- 
ish red and brin- 
dled cattle which 
have gained a re- 
putation in Eng- 
land as producing 
the best butter 
which goes into 
the London market 
—and this in spite 
of the. jperfect 
- modes. 68 Gairying 
prevaleyt-amongst 
the Syfolk farm- 
ers—aid also of 
being “fair “beef 
stock. Still, dairy- 
ing being the main 
object for. which 
this stock is bred, 
and.the absence of 
horns being equal- 
ly desirable to the 
Suffolk dairymen, 
care has beentaken 
for many years to 
breed their stock so as te perpetuate these desir- 
able qualities. This care has led to success, and 
the race has long enjoyed the reputation of pro- 
dueing the best milking cows in England, Not 
infrequently cows of this breed give in their 
prime eight gallons of milk daily, and six gal- 
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Jons daily is a common product. This large 
production is also sustained during a lengthened 
season. As this stock is now being introduced 
jnto this country, it would be well to note that 
amongst Norfolk and Suffolk farmers the great- 
est attention is paid to the health and condition 
of their cows, and to the production of proper 
feed for producing milk. Cabbages and turnips 
are raised largely for fodder, and it is not un- 
common to see the cows tethered in the fields 
and feeding on these crops. With equal care 
in their management, and with our improved 
dairy system, we should expect this stock in 
the hands of American dairymen to produce 
butter of a quality equal to that of the Jerseys. 


, 





Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 102. 
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“ Your Walks and Talks,” writes John John- 
ston, “are capital; but how you are going to 
get eiglit tons of barley straw from five acres I 
can not understand. I suspect it must be a 
mistake in the printer.” Is not that a pleasant 
way of putting it? Criticism tempered with 
compliment! But there is no mistake about 
the matter. I have raised over 500 bushels of 
barley on ten acres, and expect to do still bet- 
ter, and I have no doubt there was 16 tons of 
straw. True, I did not weigh the straw. But 
did I not weigh with my own hands both grain 
aad straw and chaff of Mr. Lawes’s first experi- 
mental crop of barley in “ Agdell-field” ? and 
have I not a right to trust my judgment? Mr. 
Judd, who has since visited it, will recollect the 
field—and the facts, are they’ not recorded in 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Vol. XVIII, Part IL?.. us. 

The barley was not manured. The field was 
in turnips the previous year. On Plot 1 the 
turnips were grown without manure; on Plot 
2 they were manured with superphosphate 
alone; on Plot 3 they were manured with 
superphosphate, potash, soda, ammonia-salts, 
and rape-cake. After the turnips were grown, 
the plots were each divided into two parts. On 
one part the turnips were carted off, and on the 
other part they were eaten on the land by sheep. 
Tlie following was the result: 
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I do not propose to discuss these results. I 
only give them to show that I was not so wild 
as Mr. J. supposed when I estimated that five 
acres of barley at 50 bushels per acre would 
give eight tons of straw. Or, in other words, 
that the crop would consist of six tons of grain 
and eight tons of straw and chaff. Iam well 
aware that it requires very rich land and the 
best of tillage to produce such a crop. 

“The largest yield of grain in Mr. Lawes’s bar? 
ley experiments was 3,696 Ibs. per acre, or ex- 
actly 77 bushels of 48 lbs. per bushel. This 


was the sixth erop of barley in succession, every 
year on the sameland! The plot was manured 
every year with salts of ammonia and super- 
pliosphate. The yield of straw on this plot 





was 3,687 lbs. per acre. Two years before, 
however, one plot, dressed with salts of ammo- 
nia, superphosphate and sulphate of potash, 
soda, and magifesia, yielded 5,487 lbs. of straw 
per acre and 3,539 Ibs. of grain, or a little over 
4} tons of total produce per acre. I only men- 
tion these facts to show what can be done. But 
I am well aware that not one farmer in a hun- 
dred believes them. When I told the Deacon 
that the barley on “ Agdell-field” at Rotham- 
stead weighed 57} lbs per bushel—that I weighed 
it myself, that the bushel was not moved or 
shaken while being filled, and was struck off 
level—I could see that he did not believe it. 
And when my first crop of barley on this farm 
was 12 bushels per acre, weighing less than 40 
lbs. per bushel, I can imagine that the good 
Deacon after church the next Sunday, when 
talking to his brother farmers under the shade 
of the maple-trees, might in reply to an obser- 
vation remark: “An excellent sermon.—Yes, 
he thrashed last week. Wheat, 15 bushels per 
acre. But he did not sow that. Oats rusted— 
only 8 bushels per acre. Not worth thrashing. 
Barley, 12 bushels. Took it tothe city. Couldn’t 
sell it, Had it ground for the hogs.” After a 
pause: “ Well, they want it—Yes; an excel- 
lent sermon.” ' 

After Ezra Cornell visited Mr. Lawes’s experi- 
mental farm, in company with Mr. Judd and 
others, he wrote an elaborate paper showing that 
thecrops, though large, would not pay. He went 
toachemist and druggist, and ascertained what 
the ingredients which Mr. Lawes used would 
cost. He doubtless thought the argument a good 
one. He overlooked the fact that if Mr. Lawes 
wanted to ascertain the effect of potash it was 
necessary to separate the potash from other in- 
gredients, and that this is a costly operation. 
But if Mr. Lawes proved that potash was good, 
Mr. Cornell, as a practical farmer, need not buy 
pure potash. He could use ashes, kainit, or 
any other article that would furnish potash in 
the cheapest form. Mr. Lawes used ammonia 
on one plot, potash on another plot, and soluble 
phosphates on another, and on other plots he 
used all three mixed together in different pro- 
portions. To do this, it was necessary to use 
these articles in an expensive form. But hay- 
ing ascertained that ammonia, phosphoric acid, 
and potash are the most valuable constituents 
of all manures, then it is no longer necessary to 
go toa “chemist and druggist” and pay high 
prices for them. We, as practical farmers, have 
only to study out for ourselves the cheapest 
form in which we can get these substances. It 
may be by failowing the land, or growing 
clover, or buying bran or cotton-seed cake and 
feeding it to animals; or by buying ashes, bone- 
dust, superphosphate, guano, dried blood, fish, 
or fish guano, castor-pomace, hair, horn shav- 
ings, hide or leather scraps, salts of ammonia, 
or nitrate of soda, according to circumstances. 
He is the wise farmer who accepts the teach- 
ings of true science, and uses them to his own 
advantage. Lawes’s experiments have been 
worth millions of dollars to the farmers of the 
world. They did not pay directly. He never 
expected they would. I can recollect his buy- 
ing a quantity of rice (in order to ascertain the 
effect of carbonaceous matter), and grinding it 
into a fine flour, and then sowing it on the land. 
How the farmers laughed! But it was not 
many years before they presented him with a 
testimonial in the form of a new laboratory. 


‘I asked our path-master the other day if I 





season (April), and have it deducted from my 
tax. I wanted to let off the water. I am ag. 
sessed more days’ work than any other four 
men in the district, and am very anxioug to 
have a good road, and have offered to double 
my tax if the others will, and make the bed of 
the road dry and firm by letting off all the: 
water. But no. We must “work out” our 
tax in the old way. I am assessed eighteen 
days’ work. Some time in June I am notified 
that to-morrow they are going to “work on the 
road.” A man and team and scraper, or plow 
or wagon, count three. I send three teams 
and three men for two days, and the tax is paid, 
They do not half work. The path-master hag 
had no experience in managing men. He does 
not know how to plan the work. To get rid of 
them, he sends a couple of teams to drayy. 
gravel, and they do not get back until half-past 
ten, and they think there is not time to draw an-. 
other load before noon. Another team is started 
to plow along the side of the road, and the team 
with the scraper lies idle waiting until this is 
There are stones to be picked 
up before the ground can be plowed. When 
this is done the plow is finally started. The 
ground is dry and hard. One man drives, an- 
other holds, and one or two more ride on the 
beam. The horses are overtaxed, and have to 
rest every few yards. The men rest too. All 
this time the scraper is wailing. By and by it 
starts, with one man to drive and another to 
hold the scraper. The plow is still going back 
and forward, and every bout it has to wait for 
the men with the scraper to get out of the way, 
and when the scraper comes back for another 
load it has to wait for the plow. And so the 
work goes on. Our path-master is an intelli- 
gent, industrious, and successful farmer. He is 
not to blame. It is the fault of the system. 
Fifty men, even if the work is well planned and 
properly executed, can not make as good a road 
in one day as one man can in fifty days, 


accomplished. 


Mr. Root has written an article for the Rurat 
Home advocating the non-drainage of swamps 
in Western New York. He thinks it will not 
pay to drain them. “There are occasional ex- 


ceptions,” he says, “when such lands are in the © 


vicinity of cities, and can be made very valuable 
for garden uses, and thereby beautify the face 
of the country when it is desirable to bring 
them under improvement, but for the ordinary 
purposes of farm cultivation it is quite different. 
Nothing short of a thorough system of under- 
draining will fit these larids for profitable culti- 
vation. ... That large tracts of waste lands 
have been profitably reclaimed in the vicinity 
of large Eastern cities is no argument that the 
same course should be profitable here. The 
Hackensack salt meadows, near Newark, N. J., 
reclaimed at a cost of about $185 per acre, are 
now valued at $1,000 per acre; and yet if those 
lands. were lying in this vicinity, and were 
wanted for only ordinary farming purposes, 
their value would be hardly equal to the cost 
of reclamation.” That is to say, they would 
“hardly” be worth $185 per acre.. Coming 
from such a man as Mr. Root, and published in, 
one of our most respectable agricultural jour-% 
nals, such sentiments are calculated to retard 
the operation @f our new drainage Jaw. Those 
of us who are endeavoring to drain our swamps 
meet with sufficient opposition already, and 
have a right to expect moral support and sym- 


| pathy from all intelligent friends of agricultural 


improvement. Mr. Root seems to forget that 
these swamps render the whole vicinity for miles 


might work a day or two on the road at this | around unhealthy. I could wish the malaria 
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arising from one of them might get hold of him 
and shake him three times a week, with an ex- 
tra squeeze on Sunday, until he changes his 
sentiments. For a farmer to write such an arti- 
ticle, at a time when few days pass that we are 
are not called to mourn the los$ of some friend 
or neighbor from spotted fever, is monstrous. 

The physicians in the city are fearing a great 
’ increase of disease. But, if possible, the coun- 

try is more filthy and more unhealthy than the 

cities, And it will continue to be so until we 
drain our land. ies 
It is ridiculous to talk of $185 per acre as the 
cost of draining our swamps. After agood out- 
let. is secured, most of the swamps that I am 
acquainted with could be drained for $10 per 
acre. The land is quite porous, and a drain, if 
deep enough, is effective to a far greater dis- 
tance on each side of it than in our firm, up- 
Jand soils. Mr. Robert J. Swan, of Geneva, 
N. Y., who has laid sizty-one miles of under- 
drains on his farm of 844 acres, found that he 
required double the number of drains on the 
upland that he did on the lowland. Had he 
drained the upland first, the probabilities are 
that the low land would have needed little more 
than a few main drains. As it was, the drain- 
ing of the whole farm cost less than $20 per 
acre—and it is probably one of the best drained 
farms in the State, 
' The great error in draining low land is in not 
making the open ditches or outlets deep enough. 
I have heard farmers say that they did not want 
a ditch so deep that they could not drive across 
it! They must either give up this notion or be 
content with wet land. Hitherto, a farmer who 
wanted to drain was almost certain to find that 
he could not get sufficient fall on the low land 
without doing more or less ditching on the ad- 
joining farms. And he would be pretty sure to 
meet with opposition. But the new drainage 
law in this State puts a new aspect on the mat- 
ter. The friends of improved farming have so 
far triumphed. It is now too late for any man 
to oppose the draining of swamps. 

Of course, it is far better and cheaper to do the 
work by mutual consent, and share the expense 
according to the benefit. And one of the best 
effects of the law is that it favors this result. 
When some stupid, stand-still neighbor finds 
that you can not only compel him to let you 
drain through his land, but that he can be made 
to pay a portion of the expense in proportion 
to the benefit the ditch will do him, and that if 
he compels you to ask for the appointment of 
commissioners, the legal expenses will probably 
be more than the actual cost of the work to be 
performed, le will be very likely to withdraw 
his opposition. He knows that if he does not 
you can proceed according to the law and beat 
him. The law is just in principle, and in the 
end public opinion will sustain it. If the pro- 
posed ditch injures your neighbor you must 
pay him for the damage; if it benefits him as 
much as it does you, he must pay half the cost. 


Last year I raised three acres of Yellow Globe 
mangel-wurzel. The crop was a capital one, 
averaging at least 1 thousand bushels per acre. 
Part of the piece was on land that when I took 
the farm was so swampy that the cows mired 
in it nearly the whole summer. I have been 
only able to drain it partially, owing to the 
water setting back from the creek. I could do 
nothing more than cut an open ditch through it 
eighteen or twenty inches deep. I have one 
shallow underdrain in it laid on boards through 
& quicksand, but, with this exception, all the 
drainage it as is from the main ditch and a few 





furrows made with the plow and hoe. On this 
swampy land thus partially, I might say miser- 
ably, drained, the mangels were the best in the 
field. You need not tell me that our swamps 
are poor, and will not pay for draining. They 
have been receiving the wash from the uplands 
for centuries, and are the richest parts of the 
farm. In fact, it is from these rich, alluvial 
soils that I look for the means of making ma- 
nure for the upland portions of the farm, Innu- 
merable instances might be mentioned where 
farms have been brought to a high state of fer 
tility principally from the judicious manage- 
ment of the low land. But it is not necessary 
to cite them. The men who prefer to shake 
with the ague rather than to drain their swamps 
are beyond the reach of argument. 


“Can footrot in sheep be cured?” asks a cor- 
respondent. “I am told that it can not, and 
my experience seems to confirm the opinion.” 
It is certain that not one farmer in ten ever 
does cure an affected flock. And the reason is 
that they do not dress the whole flock, and 
stick to it until every particle of the virus is 
killed. The farmer who thinks he can not kill 
Quack grass would he very apt to think he 
could not cure footrot—and we might quote 
any number of cases to sustain his opinion. 
This kind of negative evidence proves nothing. 
If you try to get rid of Quack, you must kill 
every root of it, or it will grow and spread, and 
in a few years the land. will be as foul as ever. 
And so will footrot. You may nearly cure it, 
but if the virus is not completely destroyed the 
disease will break out again. It is so with scab 
in sheep. The only way to cure it is to dress 
every sheep. After shearing, it is an easy matter 
to cure the scab, as the sheep can he dipped 
every week or ten days until the cure is cer- 
tainly effected. Nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than a strong solution of carbolic soap. 
It would be well if we all dipped our entire 
flock of sheep and lambs every spring and fall. 
We should then seldom hear anything of the 
scab, and ticks would beabolished. I bought a 
barrel of crude carbolic acid for $15, and use it 
very freely as a disinfectant. A quart of car- 
bolic acid and a gallon of petroleum is a capital 
thing to use as a paint or wash on all the wood- 
work about pig-pens, hen-house, etc. It is death 
to every species of vermin except rats and mice, 
and I imagine they do not love it. I do not 
myself object to the smell, but I suppose others 
do, as I have heard my men call it “ diabolic ” 
acid—perhaps, however, this was only a mistake 
in chemical nomenclature. 

This spring I washed the trunks and large 
branches of all my apple, pear, and cherry trees 
with a mixture of soap, carbolic acid, and lye 
from wood ashes. It killed every bit of moss, 
and has greatly improved the appearance of the 
trees. I smear the roosts in the hen-house with 
this and am not troubled with lice. It is a 
capital thing to wash pigs with. And for a dip 
for sheep nothing is equal to it. It kills every 
tick, and if used strong enough and often 
enough it is said to be’a certain cure for the 
scab—and I think there can be no sort of doubt 
about it. It is the most penetrating substance 
I know anything about. I have used the crude 
acid alone mixed with water—say a quart of 
acid to six gallons of water—for dipping sheep, 
but prefer the soap. 

For footrot, this crude carbolic acid is the 
cheapest and most effective remedy. ~ But I prize 
it not so much as a cure as a preventive. I have 
no footrot among my sheep, and no symptoms 
of it, but I wash the feet of q@gery sheep and 





lamb two or three times a year with this acid 
simply as @ preventive. Sheep are frequently 
driven along our roads that have footrot, and 
the most careful farmer may get the disease into 
his flock. Where :sheep are sent to a common 
resort for washing, I would wash their feet with 
carbolic acid before they were sent, and again 
at shearing time. With a small brush the acid 
is quickly applied. 

I have just finished harrowing my wheat 
with Thomas’s harrow (April 19th). I harrowed 
it first the way of the drills, then crosswise, and 
then after sowing the clover seed we went over 
it again lengthwise. The field is as smooth as 
a barn-floor—and almost as bare. It seems 
pretty hard treatment, but on examination I 
could not find that it pulls up any of the plants, 
On the lighter, sandy portions of the field the 
plants look as though they were smothered. 
But we shall see. The Deacon’s wheat is on 
an adjoining field of the same character of land, 
with only a fence between. Both fields are in 
full view from the public road, and if he beats 
me I shall be able to throw the blame on friend 
Thomas and tryagain. At present the Deacon's 
looks full as well as mine. But my land is 
pretty well drained, while some portions of the 
Deacon’s is not—and if we should have a wet 
May and June I may come out ahead. So far, 
it has been one of the best seasons for wheat on 
wet land I ever knew. They say, “ Poor far- 
mers do well once in seven years,” and this:may 
be the one. The ground is dry, and very few 
of the underdrains are running. Generally at 
this selson they are taxed to their full capacity. 


Hay-Making. 
Ta Dre 

The importance of the hay crop can not be 
overestimated. Not only are grass and clover 
at the basis of our method of agriculture, but 
the hay as an article of fodder is our great de- 
pendence during the feeding season. It is 
therefore important that it should be gathered 
in sueh a condition that its nutritious properties 
should be retained in the highest degree. Gene- 
rally our hay crop is gathered so late that it has 
lost much of its value. This was clearly shown 
in a late instance, when some American hay 
was sent to the English market, and on being 
sold at Liverpool brought ten dollars per ton 
less than was then current for English-grown 
hay, the loss of value being solely due to its 
over-ripeness. We could not,have a fairer test, 
for there are no better judges of the value of 
fodder than English feeders, who have learned 
by many years of experience. We may take it 
for granted that hay not in the barn by the end of 
June has lost one fourth of its money value. 
This is the true light in which to view it. 
Clover, then, should be cut before a head has 
turned brown, and timothy, orchard grass, or 
red-top before fairly in blossom. When.cut in 
its best condition, still much of its value depends 
on its curing. Its greatest value is preserved 
when dried in the shade. It should therefore 
be cured in the cock, and not allowed to be ex- 
posed to the hot sun for a longer time than to 
completely wilt it. If dried more than this, 
the leaves of clover will become crisp and 
break up readily, end a massof dry, hard stalks 
only be left. Our practice has been to cut up 
to ten o’clock in the forenoon, leave until four 
in the afternoon, then gather into cocks before 
the dew falls, and by six have all raked up and 
cocked, and if there is probability of rain te 
coyer with caps. As soon as ten o'clock the 
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next day has arrived, open those cocks which 
were made’on the previous day—or two days 
may elapse without any injury—and as soon as 
they are all opened, by mercly throwing over 
and loosening a little, 
commence to load 
and draw in until 
four o’clock. The ex- 
posure during Joad- 
ing and unloading 
removes all super- 
abundant moisture, 
and it goes into the 
barn or stack with- 
out losing a leaf, and 
. : , with many of the 
Fig.1.—HAY-COCK AND CAP. piogcoms still open- 
ing. By. providing ventilators, us in figure 3, 
the. moisture remaining and the heat of the 
fermentation pass off without any injury or 





doing any more than thoroughly curing the 


hay. With such hay, we have made 
butter of a high golden color in 
January and February in no wise 
inferior to that made in June. The 
cocks should be made high and nar- 
row. The moist hay soon com- 
mences to ferment, and if put up at 
four o’clock will be found quite 
warm at ten o'clock at night; but 
the heat easily passes off at the sides, 
and carries the vapor from the hay with it. 
Fig. 1 shows the form in which we have built 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3.—FOUNDATION FOR A STACK. 


the cocks, and the mode in which we have been 
used to cover them. They may be made large 
enough to contain 200 pounds of hay, or eight 
toaload. Tie cap is merely a square piece of 
sheeting, which may be procured of any width 
from a yard up to two yards, but a cap a yard 
‘Square may be made to do good service, and 
will cost about twelve cents. The ends are 
hemmed, and at each corner an eyelet hole is 
worked, in which a.loop of small cord is fixed. 
Pegs are to be made, either of a piece of shin- 
gle or of a twig, cut as figure 2.. Hay thus pro- 
tected may stay in the field for 1 week without 


injury, and in windy weather the tops of the 


cocks will not be blown off 

Stacking hay requires more care than is gen- 
erally given to it. If stacks can be made rain- 
proof the expense of buildings is saved. They 
may be built in this way and se finished off that 





‘there will be no waste in using the hay. A | 


stack-yard to which cattle or hogs can not gain 
access, and near the barn or stables, is the best. 
* 





Fig. 4.—PROPER FORM OF STACK. 


Here foundations (fig. 8) should be provided to 
raise the hay from the ground, on spots some- 
what elevated so that water will not collect 
beneath them. The pole in the center should be 
set in the ground firmly; it will be a guide in 
building the staci, and will keep it from settling 
sideways and toppling over. The form shown 
in fig. 4 will be found perfectly rain-proof if the 
hay is well raked off from the sides as it is nar- 
rowed in, and the cap at the top neatly put on 
and kept tied closely to the post as the hay set- 
tles down. By making the stack quite steep 
the rain gets no chance to enter, and runs off 
freely at the eaves. In building, it is best to 
keep the hay well trodden down, and time is 
saved by having an extra hand on the stack for 
this express purpose. A ladder will be needed 
for the finishing off. A large sheet is very use- 
ful to have in readiness to cover the stack until 
it can be properly finished off. A straw rope 
should be passed across the top in two direc- 
tions, to prevent the wind blowing the top 
loose, which would allow rain to enter, and 
should be tightly pegged down at the caves, A 
straw rope may be twisted with a crank hooked 
at one end, as in fig. 5. This simple machine 
may be fastened to a fence-post or the post of 
a shed or barn. Any kind of straw or coarse 
hay may be used, but it should be well wetted 
previously to using it. One man feeds the 
straw, walking backwards, aud a boy or girl 
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Fig. 5.—TWISTING STRAW-ROPE. 


may turn the crank. Other contrivances for 
twisting a rope will readily suggest themselves, 


Large Cows vs. Small Ones, 
een eee 

It is a very important and by no means 9 
settled question, whether (other things being 
equal) large orsmall cows are the most profit. 
able. It is not a question between different 
breeds, but between large and small animals of 
the same breed. 

The following experiment, made in Germany, 
has a direct bearing on the question, so far ag 
‘the production of milk is concerned. It dogg 
not necessarily apply with reference to the pro. 
duction of butter. Four Dutch cows were ge. 
lected, two heavy (weighing together 2,112 Ibs.) 
and two light (weighing together 1,587). The 
two pairs were kept separately, but they were 
fed exactly alike, cach receiving as much green 
lucern as they would eat. The actual con- 
sumption of food, by weight, was recorded 
every day. At the end of sixteen days the fo}- 
lowing results appeared : re 

1. The weight of the animals was unchanged, 

2. The heavy pair had consumed 4,921 Ibs, 
of lucern, being 14°/10 lbs. per day for each 
100 Ibs. of their live weight; while the light 
pair consumed 9,859 Ibs., or 16 lbs. per day for 
each 100 Ibs. of their live weight. 

3. The heavy pair produced 272 quarts of 
milk, or 8'/2 quarts per day for each cow, while 
the light pair produced only 192 quarts, or 6 
quarts per day for each. 

4, The heavy pair produced 6 quarts of milk 
for each 100 Ibs. of lucern consumed, and the 
light pair only 5 quarts. 

It is to be remarked that these animals seem 
to have been enormous feeders and very poor 
milkers, We would like to sce a report of a 
similar experiment with Ayrshires in the same 
condition, as to pregnancy, etc. 





A Subsoil Plow. 
The benefits to be derived from subsoiling are 
so great and varied, that no farmer should hesi- 





A CHEAP SUBSOILER. 


tate to provide himself with a subsoil plow, and 
use it on every possible occasion. We givea 
cut of a very simple and cheap plow which 
can be made by any blacksmith for a few dol- 
lars. It is made of 1/, x 21/2-inch bar iron, with 
a simple shovel-share, six inches broad: The 
handles are fastened with screw-bolts to the 
beam, and braced. The uses for such an im- 
plement are many. One horse can draw it when 
a depth of five or six inches only is taken, which 
is sufficient fora commencement. <A field may 
be subsoiled wholly by taking furrows one foot 


If run in the rows in which corn, potatoes, tut 
nips, or beans are to be planted, and across in 
the check rows, great benefit will be derived. 
Used constantly in these ways, the farm will 
soon be completely gone over, and the soil 
loosened to a depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
In a few years this loosencd subsoil will become 
mellowed, and may gradually be brought to the 





top and mixed with the surface soil, and all the 


. 


apart, and two acres a day may be gone over. ° 
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advantages of deep plowing be gained without | width, us almost all corn-rows are necessarily, | Loading Hay. 
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more or less. He has used it for three years, and ee 


any of the evil effects which are so often ex- 
perienced when the raw subsoil is suddenly 
brought up. A correspondent from Quincy, 
Ill., sends us the sketeh from which the engray- 
ing has been made, and in sending it asks if it 





A CALIFORNIAN CHURN. 


pays to subsoil, and when it should be done— 
questions which are sufficiently answered above. 
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A Californian Churn. 
ee 

A “Subscriber” from Yuba City, California, 
sends us a sketch of a churn which, he says, is 
in common use in his locality, and which he re- 
commends to “J. P. C.,” Dayton, Ohio, who 
lately inquired for a good one. It is a square 
box, hung on a frame by two corners, diagonally 
opposite to each other, and is turned by a crank, 
as shown inthe illustration. A hole from which 
the buttermilk is drawn is made at one corner, 
and is closed by a peg. An opening for putting 
in the cream and removing the butter is made 
on one face of the box, and is closed by a 
bar, sliding across it. When the butter is 
made, the buttermilk is drawn out by remoy- 
ing the peg. Cold water is turned in, and the 
butter sufficiently washed and gathered by 
slowly turning the churn. In using a churn 
with somany corners, much care should be taken 
to keep it perfectly clean and thoroughly sweet. 
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A Cultivator with an Adjustable Wing. 
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John L. McColley, of Wood Co., Ohio, sends 
us 2 model of a movable wing cultivator which 
he made three years ago on a hint from the 
American Agriculiurist that such a machine 
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ADJUSTABLE-WING CULTIVATOR. 


was practicable and would be useful. With it 


he cultivates corn in rows that are of irregular 








finds it a very useful implement, and desires to | 


give it td the public through our columns. It is 
four feet long from point to heel, the handles 
three feet nine inches. The wings are hinged 
to the central piece by means of common 
wrought-iron butts. The central piece carries 
a wheel at its hinder end, and is pivoted so that 
the wheel can be depressed and the depth of 
working be thereby regulated. The spread of 
the wings is lessened or increased at will by 
pushing or drawing in of the handles, and they 
are kept stationary when desired by the adjusta- 
ble bar, which passes through a slot or opening 
in the right-hand wing. This bar is flat, and is 
punched with several holes, into which a pin is 
pressed by the movement of the small handle 
hinged to the handle of the right wing. This 
small handle is kept elevated by a spring, and 
thus the pin is retained in its place and the 
wings prevented from spreading. By pressing 
down on the handle, the pin is raised and the 
wings can be spread or drawn in. The teeth 
are seven in number, three on each wing and 
one on the center. They are made in any de- 
sired shape, fixed to half-inch round iron stocks 
which pass through the wings, and are fastened 
with a nut so as to be removed when necessary. 
The different parts are all clearly shown in the 
engraving, where they are drawn to scale, 
which is three quarters of an inch to a foot. 
_— OS ot 6 


To Fasten a Horse. 


occeliipaties 


Where there is no hitching-post handy, a 









MANNER OF HITCHING A HORSE, 


horse may be safely tied in the following man- 
ner—viz,; Take the reins and pass them round 
underneath the hub out- 
side of the wheel, and give 
them a hitch on to one 
of the spokes, as shown 
in the above cut. If the 
horse starts, the reins are 
drawn up, instantly check- 
ing him, and as soon as he 
commences to back they 
are instantly loosened. It 
is quite impossible with 
this method that a horse 
can go when he is not 
5 wanted to. The plan here 
. presented is not a new one 
at all, and we believe a 
meee fixture to attach to the 
Tee hub to hold the reins 
has been patented, but 
it in no wise interferes with the method itself, 
which, though very simple, is very effectual. 











The more skillful a farmer or a farm laborer 
is in handling his tools the more valuable is his 


work. Time is saved, and the “useful effect,” 


as mechanics would say, of his work is in- 
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Fig. 1.—HAY-BOLSTER. 


creased. Now, there is nothing more valuable 
in a farmer’s work than rapidity and effective- 
ness at any time, but more especially at harvest 
time, when so much depends on the sudden 
changes of the weather. Thus, in loading hay 
or grain upon the wagon, it is important that it 
be done quickly, and in such a manner as to 
economize space, for it is scarcely possible to 
get more hay or straw at a load than a team 
will draw, and very often not half a load is 
made by reason of faulty loading. A farmer 
needs good hay-racks in the first place. An- 
other needed thing is a bolster of a good shape 
on which to place the rack. We figure a bolster 
especially adapted for a hay-rack. It is made 
of a stout piece for the bottom of sufficient 
length to fit the wagon, and 4 x 4 inches thick. 
Standards of 8 x 3 are mortised in an outwardly 
sloping position near the ends of the bottom 
piece, fitting closely and pinned tightly. Short 
braces are then mortised in at a, a, fig. 1, fitting 
loosely, so that they may be easily removed and 
held in their places by pins, also easily mov- 
able. A hole is bored in the bolster for the 
king-bolt which retains it in its place. To place 
the rack, which is made of two ordinary hay- 
ladders, remove the braces (a, a), put the ladder 
in position asshown in the engraving, replace 
the braces, and pwt in the pins to retain them. 

The ladders may be made of spruce poles, 
which are light and strong, peeled, and bored at 
distances of two feet apart, with three-quarter- 
inch holes, In these holes are placed the rungs 
of hickory or white-oak, which should be tough 


t 





Fig. 2.—HAY-LADDER. 


and strong because they are needed to be light. 
The upper part of the rungs project six or eight 
inches through the upper pole, and wrought 
naiis are driven into each pole and through the 
rungs to keep them in their places. The lad- 
ders may be made fourteen or sixteen feet long, 
and are kept spread by means of a stout board 
at each end, itf which are bored holes to receive 
the ends of the rungs over which they are 
placed. A long, narrow slot is made in this 
board, through which is passed another nar- 
rower piece of board which stands up in front 
of the load, and is used to. carry the lines on, so 
that they will not annoy the leader nor trail on 
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the ground. Holes are bored in the upper end 
to receive the lines, where they can always be 
reached in a moment when wanted. Another 
rack for hay, which permits the wagon to be 
turned round in a very small space, is shown at 
fig. 2. This rack is made of four bars, instead 
of two, and with fewer rungs; and when put 
together a piece of the lowest bar is cut out so 
as to admit the wheel when turning. This im- 
proved rack is sent us by a correspondent, 
“W. A. F.,” of Cleveland, Minn., and is well 





Fig. 3.—HAY BADLY LOADED. 
worth using by those who need to turn sharp 
corners or in a small space.. But the rack is 
nothing unless one can put the hay in properly. 
Few men load hay correctly. Most often the 
load is unevenly balanced, or not sufficiently 
spread out, and it either tips over, or only half 
a load is made. Fig. 3 shows this very com- 
mon mode of loading. The hay within the 
ladders should be well tramped down, and kept 
hollow in the center until filled to the top. 
Then the corners should be built first, and a 
good forkful placed so as to bind them. Then 
the sides built in regular order from front to 
back, each forkful lapping the previous one, 
like a scale on a fish or shingles ona roof. This 
will enable the hay to be easily unloaded. The 
load should be gradually widened and length- 
ened with each layer of hay or grain, and the 
center kept hollow, and the load bound by a 
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4.—HAY PROPERLY LOADED. 


row of forkfuls along the middle. Thus the 
size of load is restricted only by the quantity 
the horses can draw or the rack bear. If well 
built and balanced, it may be carried out cight 
feet wide and more than twice as long, and six- 
teen to twenty hundred of hay easily taken at 
a load. The shape of the load will be similar 
to figure 4, which is one that can not upset, 
nor can any part of the load fall off. The forks 
should be stuck in the hay with the handles 
sloping backwards, as in fig. 4, and never for- 
wards, as in fig. 3, which is a highly dangerous 
position when driving into a barn, as they might 
catch against the beams of an overway and 
cause serious mischief to the driver. 
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- Gultivation of Fodder-Corn. 

“Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, 
the main crop of fodder-corn will generally 
have been planted before this number reaches 
its readers. It is, however, not yet too late to 








plant and secure a full crop to be cut up in Sep- 
tember. As the corn will stand in the drills too 
thick for much good to be done by hand-hoeing, 
the cultivator should be made to do double duty. 
If the land is of such acharacter that Thomas's 
Smoothing Harrow can with safety be run over 
the ground the moment the corn first begins to 
break through the surface, it will materially 
lessen the work of cultivation, and will con- 
siderably increase the crop, giving the corna 
good start in advance of the weeds. If the corn 
has been planted two inches deep, there will be 
little danger of disturbing it by a harrowing that 
will completely eradicate all surface weeds. 

Generally, owing to the press of other work, 
the corn crop is apt to be put off with less culti- 
vation than it really needs. It ouglit to be thor- 
oughly cultivated at least four times (going twice 
through each row every time). This work 
should be commenced as soon as the rows can 
be distinctly seen, and the last cultivation should 
be given after the crop has grown to such a size 
as to leave barely room for a short whiffle-tree to 
pass between the rows. Indeed, itis impossible 
to produce a first-rate crop, unless, by frequent 
stirring, the soil is kept loose and open. If the 
foregoing directions are followed, the corn will 
soon completely shade the ground, so that late- 
germinating weeds will make but little growth, 

Immediately after 
the last cultivation 
it will be well to 
sow broadcast three 
quarters of a pound 
to the acre, of Pur- 
ple-top,Strap-leaved 
turnip. These will 





a hole in the hose with a hot iron js cruel and 


difficult. We long ago adopted fy, thi 
work the use of the trocar, a surgical bias 
ment similar to that used for “ tapping» : 
dropsy and for “hoove” in cows, [t is . 
sharp-pointed, round dagger (the point thine: 
sided), carrying a silver-plated shield reaching 





Fig. 1.—BULL-RING, ,OPEN. 


from the upper part of the point to the handle: 
the two parts are shown separately in figure 2 

The sheath being on the dagger, the whole ig 
easily pushed through the nose, its sharp point 
piercing it with so little pain, that one man can 
easily hold the head still. The dagger is then 
withdrawn, leaving the sheath in the hole. The 
ring (shown open in fig. 1), is then inserted into 
the end of the sheath, which is slowly wit. 





make a fair growth Fig. 2.—TROCAR AND CANNULA. 


between the time 

of cutting up the corn and the setting in of 
winter. If the corn is to be used for soiling, 
it may be profitably cut when from three to 
four feet high, and much of this will produce a 
second growth of considerable value. This, and 
so much of the first growth as has not been cut, 
should be allowed to stand until the latter part 
of September, or until after it has fully tasseled. 
It should then be cut up andjbound in small stooks 
to cure. After so standing for ten days or 
two weeks, four stooks should be bound into 
one, the bases being broad, and the tops closely 
tied with two bands, so that they will not be 
disturbed by violent winds. According to the 
experience of many farmers, fodder so prepared 
may be safely stored in the barn, or in stacks, 
in the latter part of November. It is our own 
custom to leave it standing in the field until 
needed for use, hauling in only one load at a 
time. Our last crop kept perfectly in this con- 
dition until the middle of January, and its value 
for feeding was fully equal to hay, ton for ton. 


How to Ring a Bull. 


—_o——_ 





The only safe way to handle a bull that is at 
all inclined to be unruly—and most good bulis 
are so inclined—is by aring in the nose. Clamp 
rings, having 1 couple of knobs which press 
into the nostrils, are by no means to be recom- 
mended, except for occasional use. It is best, 
always, before the animal is a year old, to puta 
good stout copper ring through the cartilage of 
the nose. This will last him his lifetime, and 
if he is fustened in his stall with a good, sound 
chain snapping into it, we may be sure of his 
making no serious attempt to break loose. When 
taken out for service he can be safely handled 
at pleasure. The old-fashioned plan of burning 





drawn, leaving the ring in place. This is then 
closed and fastened with its screw. These rings 
are so well made, that both the hinge and the 
screw are perfectly smooth and almost imper- 
ceptible—turning freely through the hole, which, 
having been made with a three-cornered cut, will 
be more sensitive against a pull than the smooth 
burned hole. Indeed, it is sometimes necessary, 
With the latter, to take the ring out after a time 
and repeat the burning, to make the cartilage 
sufficiently sensitive for the ring to be effective 
in managing the animal. The engraving on 
page 220 shows the manner of inserting the ring. 
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What We Know about Beans. 

We have had some experience in raising 
beans, and much observation. We are planting 
nearly twenty acres the present season. For 
some years past, taking one year with another, 
they have been one of the most profitable crops 
raised on the farm. They occupy the land only 
cight or ten weeks, and are harvested in time to 
sow winter wheat. No special skill or peculiar 
treatment is necessary in raising them, but some 
care and experience are required to harvest 
them. The real point is to have the land clean, 
mellow, and in good heart.. The old saying, 
“too poor to raise beans,” has led many astray. 
They have planted beans only on such Jand as 
was not considered rich enough or clean enough 
or dry enough to raise corn or small grain crops. 
And the result in nine cases out of ten is just 
what any one might expect—abundance of 
weeds, a light yield, and an inferior or mildewed 
sample of beans, fit only to feed to sheep. In 
fact, we have scen beans so mildewed that any 
sensible farmer would be afraid to feed them 
out to his animals without steaming them. 
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A crop of beans of thirty bushels per acre 
that has to grow and mature in so short a time, 
must have a liberal supply of available food, and 
the soil must be in the best possible mechanical 
condition. We are aware that a fair crop of 
beans is sometimes raised on soil so hard, that 
it would seem that the roots could not penetrate 
it. But a maximum yield can not be expected 
unless all the conditions of growth are favorable. 
The most common mistake is in trying to raise 
beans and weeds on the same land at the same 
time. We have seen part of a field of beans cul- 
tivated and hoed, and another part, equally 





ROLLER MADE FROM LOGS. 


good land, left uncultivated, and the latter pro- 
duced less than one third of the former. The 
extra cost of pulling the beans out of the weeds 
was more than it would have cost to cultivate 
and hoe them. The beanson the weedy ldnd 
did not mature properly, and could not be sold 
at any price. The most profitable crop of beans 
we ever raised was on a two-year-old clover 
sod, plowed in June, turning under clover equal 
perhaps to more than half a ton of hay per 
‘acre. The beans were drilled in immediately 
after the land was plowed and harrowed. We 
had a rain shortly afterwards, and the beans 
came up and grew rapidly. They were -culti- 
vated four or five times, but needed scarcely 
any hoeing. The yield was over twenty bushels 
per acre, and the beans brought $3.25 per bushel. 


‘The land, after the beans were off, was plowed 


and sown to winter wheat, and produced a good 
crop. This was merely a lucky hit. 

The largest yield we have ever had, was on 
land plowed twice in the fall and again twice 
in the spring, with the free use of the cultivator 
and harrow for the purpose of killing Quack. 
This year we are preparing our land for beans 
somewhat in the same way—a two-year-old 
clover sod, mown the first year for hay and 
afterwards for seed, the next year pastured with 
sheep. In the fall it was plowed and left rough 
for the winter. This spring it was harrowed as 
soon as the surface was dry enough, and before 
all the frost was out underneath. It was then, 
a few days later, cultivated and harrowed, first 
with a forty-tooth harrow, and afterwards with 
a Thomas harrow. This made the surface as 
fine as a garden. The field will be plowed 
again, harrowed, cultivated, rolled if necessary, 
and worked until it is as clean and mellow as 
we can make it.. The seed will be drilled in 
rows two feet six inches apart, and from three 
to five beans in a hill, 15 inches apart. 

It may be said that the crop will not pay for 
such an amount of work. We think it will. 
If it does not, we will report. It must be recol- 
lected that the soil is exposed to the ameliorating 
influences of the atmosphere for nearly eight 
months before the crop is planted. And after it 
is planted the land is constantly stirred with a 
cultivator. By this mode of culture beans be- 


‘come a “fallow crop.” The land is just as 


clean as if it had been summer-fallowed, and if 
the land is rich enough or can be manured, an 
excellent crop of wheat may be expected. In 
this way beans can be made a very useful and 








highly profitable crop. On land so thoroughly 
prepared, the Marrow will probably prove the 
more profitable variety, as it commands an extra 
price, and produces a large quantity of haulm 
of great value as fodder for sheep or cows. 


0 net we 
A Home-made Roller. 


A “Barmer” wants a description of a simple 
roller. We illustrate one which is made of 
a log, cut into sections, two feet long, that it 
may be more readily turned round. The log 
should be at least two feet 
in diameter, of heavy 
wood, such as oak or hard 
maple, and the sections 
should be sawed very true, 
- $0 that the ends will work 
5 freely and not bind against 
each other. The sections 
are bored through the cen- 
ter with an auger an inch 
and three quarters in di- 
ameter, and the holes 
should be bored from each end to the 
middle, where they should meet; they can 
be made more true in this way than by 
boring through from one end. The axle is 
an iron rod of one and a half inch diameter. 
Washers, half an inch thick, should be placed 
between the sections. The frame should be 
made of heavy stuff, at least four inches square, 
so as to gain weight, and a driver’s seat may be 
put on. When built, the sections should be raised 
from the ground, and planed smooth and true. 
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What is a Fallow? 
ogee 

There is considerable discussion among far- 
mers as to whether it is better to summer-fallow 
for wheat, or to sow a spring crop, such as oats, 
barley, peas, or beans, to be followed by wheat. 
Figures are given and arguments used pro and 
con. But so far as we have observed, all the 
writers on this subject fail to tell us what a fal- 
low is. One farmer in Western New York, 
who has written considerably on the subject, 
advocates breaking up a clover sod,in June, 
with a three-horse plow, ten-inches deep; then 
harrow, roll, and cultivate, to keep down the 
weeds and mellow the surface. This is all that 
he does. The land is only plowed once. We 
have no doubt that good crops of wheat are 
frequently raised in this way. We say nothing 
against the practice. But we insist that there 
is no propriety in calling it a “ summer-fallow.” 

The essential agricultural and chemical point 
in fallowing is, to plow the land for a crop, and 
then not sow tt until the season following. This 
is the real significance of a fallow. It involves 
the idea of “rest,” and at the same time cleans 
the land. There are various modifications in 
the manner of working the land, but there can 
be no true fallow where the Jand is not kept 
bare and without a crop for a whole year. 

We are not arguing against the plan we have 
alluded to of preparing land for wheat. All we 
ask is that things should be called by their pro- 
per names. In England the most common 
method of raising wheat is to plow up a clover 
sod, and immediately drill in the wheat. This 
Western New York plan differs from it merely 
in this: the land is plowed six weeks or-two 
months before sowing instead of six days or two 
weeks as in England. Let those adopt the plan 
who like, but do not call it a ‘‘ summer-fallow.” 

A summer-fallow, or in other words, a true 











fallow, aims to expose the soil as much and for 
as long a time as possible to the decomposing or 
“ weathering” influence of the air, the sun, the 
heat, and the frost. Nocrop is grown to abstract 
plant-food, but on the other hand means are 
used to develop plant-food from the latent re- 
sources in the soil. At the same time we aim 
to mellow and clean the land. We do not aim 
to check the weeds. We endeavor to make 
them grow, in order that we may kill them. 
This the summer-fallow gives us an unimpeded 
opportunity of doing. By plowing the land 
early in the fall we cause many weeds to germi- 
nate that usually infest our wheat fields. The 
spring plowing not only destroys these, but 
starts thousands of weeds that usually infest our 
spring crops. These are destroyed by the cul- 
tivator, and others spring up to be killed at the 
next plowing. We thus get rid of millions of 
weeds. It may be that the first crop will not 
pay the cost of such a summer-fallow, with two 
years’ interest on the value of. the land, but on 
any good, strong, loamy soi], -no cleaner than 
our farms usually are, it will prove highly profit- 
able in the end. A tenant farmer, or a farmer 
who intends to sell at the first opportunity, or 
one whose necessities are such that he can not 
afford to wait, may well be excused from resort- 
ing to some method of culture that will hold 
back the growth of weeds for a single crop, but 
this should not prevent him from understand- 


ing that there is a better way, whenever his cir- 


cumstances enable him to adopt it. We would 
most earnestly recommend the young, intelligent 
readers of the American Agriculturist to study 
out this matter for themselves and endeavor 
to master all the principles involved in sum- 
mer-fallowing. They will find it better to thor- 
oughly work and clean their land than to adopt 
any ‘temporary makeshifts for checking weeds: 


A Goop Lirrie Pia.—A friend of the writer 
had a litter of pigs farrowed August 20th, 1871. 
The sow was a young common white one, and 
of small size. The boar was a young thorough- 
bred Essex.. One of these pigs was killed April 
2d, 1872, when he was 226 days old,and he 
weighed (dressed) 187 pounds. His form and 
condition were simply perfect. This isevidence 
(so far as any single instance can be) of ‘the ad- 
vantage of the Essex cross. icv 
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Our American Cuckoos. 
BY ERNEST INGERBOLL. 

The Cuckoo (Coceygus Americanus) is one of 
the most beautiful of our birds. His form is 
slender, and elegantly proportioned. His whole 
upper plumage is a rich, glossy drab-brown, 
with greenish reflections, and is peculiarly fine 
and compact in its texture; beneath he is pure 
white, with long, silky thigh-feathers. His tail 
seems disproportionately long, yet it adds 
wonderfully to his graceful carriage. 

His brother, the C. erythropithalmus, is slight- 
ly smaller, and where the bill of-the other is 
yellow his is black; his déstinguishing feature, 
however, is a bare, wrinkled skin around the 
eye, deep red, whence his Greek specific name, 
which means “red-eyed.” ‘ 


One walking in May in retired woods, or. 


where, along the border of a quiet stream, the 
drooping willows brush the alders’ tops, and 
both together lean Tar over the shaded water, 
will hear as from a disembodied spirit, ko-we, 
ko-we, ko, ko, ko, ko-k-k-k-k-k, beginning slow 
and distinct, then rising louder, and gradual- 
ly growing more rapid, until it runs all to- 
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gether, and seems to cease from mere lack of devote themselves with all ardor to the females, | egg 
courting them with the greatest assiduity, and 


wooing them by all the means in their power. 


bfeath. It is the Yellow-bill, but you can 


neither see him nor fairly locate the sound. 
It is full, clear, 
and reverberating, 
yet has a weird, 
wandering  char- 
acter, which eludes 
your grasp, but 
irresistibly allures 
you to search it out. 
His song continues 
through the whole 
summer, though 
perhaps not so fre- 
quently rendered as -=3 
during the mating 4 
season. You may 
hear it in warm, 
still nights for 
hours together; es- 
pecially clamorous 
before a storm, Vir- 
ginia farmers think. 
Besides his loud 
rattle, he will sit 
on a low branch, 
and with a peculiar >< 
swaying motion of 
his body plaintive- 
ly repeat the syllables ko-koo, ko-koo, ko-koo, 
which seem to be a love-song, addressed to his 
mate not so often as to himself. The Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo comes to us, along Lake Erie, the 
last week in April, and the Black- 
billed soon follows. Wintering 
in Mexico and the West Indies— 
where the Black-billed is known 
as the St. Domingo Bird—they 
spread over all tlie Bastern United 
States, as far niortl «as Boston, 
where, it is said, the first-named 
is becoming rare. The males 
arrive some ten days before the 
females, and spénd the time very 
amicably and busily, seeking the re- 
tired portions of tlre woods and the. 
thickety banks of small streams. 
There one bird will take possession 
of a tree, and never leave it until 
every branch has been thorough- 
ly explored; and lively must be 
the insect which escapes his sharp 
eyes and still sharper beak. Their 
taste is varied and their appetite 
always good. The abundance of 
different insects which make the 
trees their home, and deposit their 
eggs which hatch out larve under 
the bark or upon the leaves, parti- 
cularly the canker-worms which 
infest the apple-trees, furnish their chief sub- 
sistence. Occasionally they treat themselves to 
berries; and luckless snails and small frogs 
find themselves én rather than on their bill of 
fare. If their epicurean habits stopped here, 
well and good; but they are accused, and 
justly too, I fear, of sucking their neighbors’ 
nest-eggs. It is not infrequent to find shells in- 
dented by a bird’s beak and emptied of their 
contents; sometimes left in the nest with others 
‘uninjured, but oftener lying on the ground un- 


der it. The many broken eggs which we find 


strewed about in the woods must, partially at 
least, be ascribed to the Cugkoo’s depredations, 
though the Blue-jay is not less guilty. 

A week or so after the first appearance of the 
males the arrive. The busy food-hunt- 





At this time the most obstinate battles take 
place between the jealous males for the posses- 
sion of some coveted lady bird; but before long 
they all pair and commence building. This 


happens about the 15th of May in ordinary sea- 
sons. The nest is sometimes fixed on the hori- 
zontal branch of an apple-tree; usually in a 
solitary crab, thorn, or cedar, in sequestered 
woods. It is merely an almost level platform 
of twigs, intermixed with soft weeds and maple 
blossoms. That of the Yellow-bills can be seen 
through, it is so scant; but the Black-bill’s is 
more compact, and contains more flowers. On 
this almost flat bed the two to four eggs are 
laid. These are uniform greenish blue, darker in 
the case of the Black-billed than of the Yellow- 
billed species, and of a size proportionate to 
that of the bird. There are some curious facts 
in connection with their nidification. 

As if unable to break away altogether from 
the inscrutable nature of their foreign congen- 
ers, both Cuckoos sometimes lay one or two 






THE BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO.—({ Coccygus erythrophthalmus. ) 
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USING THE TROCAR IN RINGING A BULL.—(See page 218.) 
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segs in the nests of other birds; more general} 
(it is my opinion) in each other’s nests, But 
they do not seem to intend to abandon 
them to the charge 
of a foster-parent 
but rather to usurp 
the nest for their 
own use, being a 
little lazy perhaps, 
The eggs of the 
Cuckoovary greatly 
IN Size—even those 
of the same “ lay” 
—so that it is puz- 
zling sometimes to 
determine whether 
they really are genn- 
ine; and it is saiq 
that you may often 
find one egg fresh, 
while the rest are 
more or less addled, 
or even hatched. 
One of the worst 
reputations in the 
animal kingdam is 
borne by the Euro- 
pean Cuckoo, for its 
nefarious habit of 
: leaving its eggs to 
the care of other birds, and building no nest of 
itsown. Our Cow-bunting is equally wicked, 
and rumor says our Cuckoos do the same, 
but we have seen that this is not so, for both 
Species build a nest and attend 
closely to home duties. Notwith- 
standing his piratical course of life, 
the American Cuckoo is an arrant 
coward, and small birds, when 
defending their homes, will whip 
him beautifully. Dr. Samuels tells 
us that he saw a Blue-bird drive a 
Yellow-bill into a barn, and keep 
him there, standing guard out- 
side; and so badly scared was the 
Cuckoo, that he allowed the Doctor 
to catch him, preferring to fall 
into the hand of the enemy within 
rather than face the danger without. 
Despite their bad habits and 
cowarcly dispositions, I love the 
Cuckoos. They come early and stay 
late. They are lively and industri- 
ous, and their call is to me one of 
the most pleasing of sylvan notes. 
Then, too, they have a sort of well- 
bred air about them, and there 
is a charm in their carriage and 
flight, which, together with their 
rich dress and elegant form, makes 
them two of the mostattractive of 
wood-birds, among which choice is so difficult. 
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Spatlum (Lewisia rediviva). 


———— 


One of our friends holds a very comfortable - 


doctrine. He says if one really wishes a thing, 
he will get it;.if what he wishes does not come 
to pass, it only shows that he does not wish 
with sufficient earnestness, Our experience 
with the Spatlum is a partial confirmation of 
our friend’s peculiar belief. Having long known 
the plant by description and from dried speci- 
mens, we had a strong desire to sec it in the 
living state, and had written to friends in the far 
West, in the hope of obtaining it. Just as we 
had ascertained the address of one who knew 
the plant and could send it, and were about 
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writing for it, a messenger came from one of 
our considerate seedsmen, bearing the very 
plant. The Lewisia was discovered on Lewis 
& Clark’s expedition, and was named by Pursh 
in honor of its discoverer. The specific name 
rediviva (that lives again) was given on account 


SPATLUM.—Lewisia redivive. 


of its remarkable vitality. The herbarium spe- 
cimens brought home by Lewis were planted in 
a garden in Philadelphia, where they grew for 
a year, and some specimens collected by Doug- 
las were planted in London, and grew, but 
for a short time only. The engraving shows 
the plant of about the natural size, though the 
root grows much larger than we have repre- 
sented it. The narrow, succulent leaves grow 
in clusters, from the center of which the flower- 
stalks arise; these each bear a single rose-colored 
flower, which, like the Portulacas, to which it is 
closely related, remains open only during sun- 
shine. The leaves die away soon after the flowers 
open, and the above-ground career of the plant 
occupies but a few weeks. The root, which is large 
for the size of the plant, is interesting as afford- 
ing an important article of food to the Oregon 
Indians, who call it“ Spatium,” or “ Speet’lum.” 
itis also known to the French Canadians as 
Racine amere, or Bitter-root. The root is covered 
with a dark-colored bark, but the interior is white 
and consists largely of starch. The roots are 
boiled and used by the Indians as food, and 
though bitter, are very nutritious. It is said that 
three ounces of the dried roots will be sufficient 
provision fora man undergoing great fatigue. 
We do not know the exact rangeof the plant. 
Our specimen came from Montana. It has been 
found in Colorado, and is abundant in Oregon. 











The Holly-leaved Cherry. . 
fer Ee 

While botanizing some years ago upon the 
Pacific coast, we saw what at a little distance 
appeared to be a fine clump ot Holly. A closer 
inspection showed that it was a cherry, with 
leaves so exactly like those of the 
Holly that the name given it by 
Nuttall, Cerasus (now Prunus) ilict- 
folius, the Holly-leaved Cherry, is 
properly bestowed. ~The plants 
we met with were directly upon 
the shore of San Diego Bay, and 
were not more than six feet high. 
Farther injand, upon the hill-sides, 
within the mountain range, it be- 
comes a small tree of twelve or 
twenty feet in hight. The bark 
is gray and roughish, and the wood 
close-grained, tough, and somewhat A 
reddish in color, The engraving Ca4 
shows a twig with the leaves and 
flowers of the natural size. The agg 
green, like those of the holly, and 
armed with very sharp teeth, The @ 
flowers, like those of ourcommon ‘%F 
Wild-cherry, are in racemes,and = | 
are succeeded by a small fruit, 
which is said to be bitter and as- 
tringent. We have another Ever- 
green Cherry in the Southern 
States, Prunus Caroliniana, which 
is absurdly enough called “ Wild- 
Orange,” and both belong to the 
same section of the genus as the 
Cherry Laurel of Europe. The 
Holly-leaved Cherry seems to be 
confined to the southern portion 
of California, but would probably 
grow in most portions of that - 
State, and would doubtless serve 
for ornamental hedges and all 
other uses to which Holly is put. 
We know of no attempts at cul- 
tivating it at the East, and we think 
its success here is doubtful. Still, 
weshould like to make the experi- 
ment, and will do so ifsome of our 
friends about San Diego or Santa Barbara will 
mail us a few seeds as soon as they are ripe. 


What Varieties Come True from Seed? 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 








An intelligent correspondent from Burlington, 
Vt., asks the question given above. He queries 
still farther, and says: “ An apple-seed produces 
an apple-tree, but a Baldwin apple-seed will not 
produce a Baldwin apple-tree. Wheat of any 
variety produces the same; seed of a scarlet 
variety of Verbena will not always produce its 
like. Why this anomaly?” The “why” of 
the matter can not be told, but a few general 
rules may be useful. Seeds of plants found in 
the wild state, in their native habitats, almost 
invariably produce a progeny identical with the 
parent, and many species, even after they have 
been subjected to long years of cultivation, 
never appear to change seemingly in the slight- 
est degree. Other species under cultivation 
quickly develop varieties entirely different from 
the original, and become what is technically 
termed “broken.” Thus the original species of 
our well-known Verbena is indigenous to South 
America, having a comparatively small scarlet 
flower. From this, and probably some other 
species hybridized with it, we have the gorgeous 
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leaves are thick, smooth, and ever- <j EN 










and varied coloring of the variety of to-day. 
But it took many years to produce these, for 
we can well remember in our early gardening 


days there was no white, and the furor that . 


took place in the floricultural world when 
Verbena teucroides, the first white, appeared. 
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THE HOLLY-LEAVED CHERRY. 


It was far from being an attractive plant, but 
the color was novel, and single plants were sold 
by the florists of that time at a price that woul@ 
now buy a hundred. The Verbena, then, is one 
genus whose species have given us innumerable 
varieties. The Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Fuch- 
sia, Geranium, Pansy, Petunia, the Rose, ané 
many others, are also familiar examples where 
the original species has “ broken” from: what 
may be termed its primary condition into ever- 
changing variety. Thus changed, it is probable 
that their seeds will never produce two indi- 
vidual plants exactly alike any more than two 
identical human faces or forms are produced. 
It is probable that all species of animals and 
vegetables, under long years of domestication 
and cultivation, would ultimately “break” from 
the original type, though we know that in some 
species this tendency sooner develops than in 
others. It is not to be wondered at that ama- 


teur horticulturists, like my Vermont friend, are ~ 


puzzled at what looks like inconsistency in na- 
ture—why she refuses to produce always again 
his Baldwin apple or his Rareripe peach, his 
Striped Petunia or hjs Double Carnation, yet 
gives him back seemingly identical with the 
parent his corn or his wheat, his tomato or his: 
cabbage, or in flowers his Mignonette or Alys- 
sum. I say seemingly, for it may be doubted if 
they are identical, only that the variation is so 
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struggle with weeds, and unless the fight is well 
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slightly marked that it escapes notice. Many 
whose experience in stich matters should 
have taught them better are always con- 


. founding plants raised from cuttings or slips 


with those raised from seeds, and can not sce 
why the plant raised from the slip or root 
of a White Dahlia, or the tree raised from the 
graft of a Baldwin apple, should be always iden- 
tical with the plant or tree from which they are 
taken, while the seeds taken from either would 
not produce the same. Any cutting from a 
root or a branch, whether rooted itself or en- 
grafted on another stock (except in rare cases of 
sports), will be identical with that of the original 
form from which it was taken; in fact, it is only 
a separated part of the same plant, while the 
plant raised from seed is a distinct individual. 





The Evergreens, 
pa eed 

From the number of inquiries we have had, 
the effects of the cold of March upon ever- 
greens were truly disastrous. Even in close 
city yards, where the exposure is greatly less 
than in country places, the trees have not 
escaped. We have noticed Red-Cedars in the 
spot where they had grown from the seed, for 
twenty years or more, apparent y quite killed, 
and a hemlock in its native locality badly injured. 
It often happens that a severe winter will brown 
evergreens, and they will after a while more or 
less completely recover, but the foliage in most 
species is at present of a very disheartening white 
color. We have been many times asked if the 
injured trees will recover. An examination of 
our own specimens gives but little hope. The 
spring has been an unusually dry one, and it is 
likely that this has put beyond recovery plants 
that might otherwise have recuperated. 


Lawns and Lawn-Mowers. 


With lawns sown this spring an encouraging 
green surface will be presented. Upon a close 
examination, it will be found that all that is 
green is no more grass than that all that glitters 
is gold. Especially upon old ground will it be 
found that weeds are the rule and grass the ex- 
ception. _Shepherd’s-purse, Carpet-weed, Land- 
wort, Mouse-ear, and a host of other humble 
weeds will go to make up what at a little dis- 
tance appears like a good beginning for a lawn. 
If examination shows here and there a spear of 
grass, there is no need of being discouraged. 
Mow away at it; the weeds will soon get tired 
of it, while the grass if it is fairly started will 
do all the better for it. A few mowings will 
perceptibly diminish the weeds, and though the 
surface may not be so well covered as it first 
appeared to be, the grass will soon take posses- 
sion. In July comes the worst enemy of all, 
the Purslane or “ Pusley.” A lawn made upon 
ground formerly in cultivation can hardly escape 
this pest. Here, too, the remedy is to mow, and 
often. If the Purslane is allowed to get too 
large, mowing will be found tedious work. The 
succulent Purslane will stick to and clog the 
machine; it will collect upon and cover the 
roller with a pasty mass that will fall off in 





'. flakes, which must be removed or they will kill 


the grass beneath them. During midsummer 


_ ‘we would mow only so often as is necessary to 
‘keep the better of the Purslane. When the 


cool nights of autumn come, then the grass will 
make rapid progress, and with a little reseeding 
of the thin spots a good turf will be established 
before winter. The first season will be a constant 











kept up success can not be hoped for, Peren- 
nial weeds will appear in the following years, 
*but these give but Tittle trouble if the grass is 
mowed sufficiently often. Should any of these 
weeds get large enough, they may be removed 
by means of a spud (an implement like a chisel) 
or along knife. Docks must be pulled when 
the ground is moist, as cutting is of no use. 

The introduction of lawn-mowers has ren- 
dered the establishment and keeping of lawns a 
comparatively easy matter. There is now a 
variety of these implements in the market, 
varying in price from $12 to $30 for the hand- 
mowers. Of several that we have tried, we 
give decided preference-to the Excelsior. It is 
simple in its mechanism, requires but little 
power to propel it, and does its work well. 
There are some popular patterns that we have 
not tried, but it is not easy to see how the Ex- 
celsior can be excelled. 





Hydrangeas—The Otaksa. 


The old Hydrangea Hortensia is well known 
for its large snowbali-like clusters of flowers, 
which are rose-colored or blue, according te the 
soil in which it is grown. At New York and 
southward it is measurably hardy, but in colder 
localities it is grown as a house plaut, being 
planted out during summer and taken indoors 
for the winter. A more beautiful plant is the 
Japanese Hydrangea Otaksa, an old species, but 
only recently introduced into our cultivation. 
The general appearance is like that of the old 
Hortensia, but the flower-clusters are even 
larger, and slightly suffused with pink when in- 
doors or with insufficient light, or with blue 
when fully exposed. Each flower has a small 
lavender-colored center, and the effect is very 
bright and pleasing. The flowers remain fora 
long time before decaying. The plant blooms 
when very small, and a specimen only a few 
inches high, with a flower-cluster nearly a foot 
across, presents a singular appearance. Our 
specimen, received from Olm Brothers, flowered 
most profusely. It will probably prove as 
hardy as the older species. But having but 
one plant, we did not care to test this point. It 
will prove a very popular plant, whether for 
house culture or for garden decoration. 





The Grape-Vine in Summer. 





Perhaps the most serious difficulty the vine- 
grower—whether he has a single vine or a thou- 
sand—has to contend with, is mildew. The 
trouble with this is that its approach is so in- 
sidious that the mischief is done before the in- 
experienced cultivator has detected the presence 
of the enemy. A discolored spot upon the 
upper part of the leaves is scen, ina few days 
this becomes brown, and the leaf, if severely 
attacked, curls up and dies. Mildew not only 
attacks the leaves but the fruit-clusters and 
the young wood. It may be arrested if attacked 
in time. The vines should be frequently 
watched, and if grayish patches appear upon 
the under side of the leaves, upon the stems of 
the bunches, indeed if they are found anywhere, 
apply sulphur immediately. Do not wait until 
the next day, nor even the next hour, but 
apply at once. So certain a remedy is sulphur, 
and so very apt are vines to be attacked by mil- 
dew, that many grape-growers find it-to their 
advantage to pursue a systematic sulphurizing, 
whether indications of mildew are visible or 
not. The vines are dusted as soon as the leaves 
expand, when they are in flower, when the ber- 
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ries are of the size of peas, and when the fruit 
begins to color. This is done regularly, and if 
any signs of mildew are seen in the intervals 
sulphurizing is immediately resorted to, ¢ 

Flowers of sulphur is the form in which it is 
used, and it is best applied by a bellows, There 
are blowers and other implements in use, but a 
properly-constructed bellows, such ag may be 
had at the implement and seed stores, ig the 
most convenient for applying it. The bellows 
having a curved nozzle aliows the under-sides _ 
of the leaves to be dusted, which is very import- 
ant. The application should be made ong dry 
day, and if the rain should wash away the gu). 
phur soon after it is applied, the dusting should 





be renewed. One, with a little practice, can go . 


manage the bellows as to throw the sulphur 
in a fine cloud of dust, which will settle upon 
and cover all parts of the vine with an evenly 
distributed but almost imperceptible coating, 
Next in destructiveness to the mildew come the 
hordes of insects. The most effectual remedy 
for the majority of these is hand-picking. Old 
vines especially are disposed to push out ad- 
ventitious buds and form branches where they 
are not needed. These should be rubbed off, 


tO 
How to Get Good Raspberries. 


Oe 
Comparatively few people ever eat a really 
good raspberry. To have this delicious fruit in 
perfection you must raise it in your own garden 
and take a little pains with it. We do not now 
propose to go into the general subject of plant- 
ing, pruning, and managing raspberries, but 








simply to throw out a few hints that may be of ' 


practical value at the present time. 

Raspberries require very rich land, and it is 
not too late to fork in some well-rotted manure 
between the rows. If this can not be obtained, 
sow about three pounds of some good artificial 
manure to the square rod, and work it into the 
soil with a pronged hoe. A spade should never 
be used among raspberries. Keep the ground 
as clean and mellow as possible. Weeds pump 
up large quantities of water out of the soil. 
Suffer none to grow. And recollect that a 
raspberry sucker that is not needed is simply a 
weed, and should be treated accordingly. You 
want four strong suckers to each plant to form 
canes fornextyear. All the rest, unless needed 
to form new beds, should be killed as soon as 
they show themselves. This is a very im- 
portant point in raising large, delicious rasp- 
berries. As dry weather approaches, the land 
having been repeatedly stirred to kill weeds, 
mulch the ground thickly with the clippings of 
the lawn or other material, to prevent the evap- 
oration of moisture. 
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Thorns for Hedges—Thorn Seeds. 
sige 

Every spring we have numerous inquiries 
concerning raising thorns from the seed and the 
forming of hedges from them. These questions 
are put mainly by persons from the old country, 
and we can well understand that they should 
desire to have their beautiful and familiar Haw- 
thorn hedges in their new home. We have 
answered these questions very often in the 
“Basket,” where perhaps they may have been 
overlooked, and we now reply to the many let- 
ters received this spring in a more conspicuous 
place, in the hope that one answer will serve for 
several. In the first place, the seeds of the 
European thorns, as well as those of our native 
species, are very slow of germination, and they 
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planting. The seeds, after being separated from 
the fruit or “haws”—which is done by bruising 
and washing—are “ stratified,” ¢. e., mixed with 
an abundance of earth and placed in a heap, 
covered with several inches of earth. In this 
situation the seeds are exposed to the action of 
frost during the winter, and are kept moist all 
summer, and if sown on the second spring will 
germinate freely. 

The objections to Hawthorn as a hedge-plant 
are that it has a slow growth, it comes in leaf 
too late, and drops its foliage too early. In our 
hot summers it soon assumes a dull, half-dead, 
and unsightly appearance; and, more serious 
than all, it is liable to the attacks of a great 
number of insects. These objections ap- 
ply in a greater or less degree to our native 
thorns, though some of these do much better 
than the Hawthorn. The best of our Northern 
species is the Cockspur Thorn, Crategus Crus- 
galt ; the Pyracanth Thorn is a fine evergreen 
hedge-plant in the warmer States, and its white- 
fruited variety has been considered perfectly 
hardy at the North before the past winter. We 
do not know how it has fared elsewhere, but our 
specimens have all the leaves destroyed, and 
the plant, the first week in May, shows no signs 
of life. We can not recommend our readers to 
use any of the thorns for hedges except by way 
of experiment. Our two reliable hedge-plants 
as yet are the Osage Orange, and, where that is 
Mot hardy, the Honey Locust. 
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Apple-Worm Traps. 
oe 

“Old Apple-Jack” is disposed to ridicule Mr. 
Wier for patenting so simple a thing as his 
apple-worm trap. It puzzles us to see how a 
pomologist and nurseryman, whose whole busi- 
ness depends upon unpatented processes which 
have been freely contributed to the general stock 
of knowledge by generations of disinterested 
workers, could patent such a thing. But people 
look at things from different points of view; and 
though no one doubts Mr. Wievr’s right to patent 
this contrivance, all the money he will re- 
ceive from it will not be an offset to the credit 
that would have been accorded him had he 
offered it as his contribution to the cause of 
pomology. Our correspondent, “O, A. J.,” 
thinks he has a contrivance which in his opin- 
ion is much superior to that proposed by Mr. 
Wier, and he thinks he would like to see any- 
body patent it. He uses strips of sailcloth, a 
foot in width, and Jong enough to encircle the 
tree; to these he fastens two buckles at one end 
and two straps at the other. Two or three of 
these are made for each tree. One is buckled 
tightly around the tree; over this number two 
is put, with five or six small twigs between it 
and number one; then number three is put on 
with some more small sticks and buckled tightly 
over number two. It will be seen that this 
leaves all around the tree a number of enticing 
crevices or recesses into which the worm can 
crawl to make its chrysalis. The bands are 
readily taken off and the captives destroyed. 
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Transplanting Beets and Turnips. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OGDEN FARM. 
en, 

The lateness of this season will have crowded 
together all manner of farm work, and will in 
many cases have induced the planting of smaller 
fields of mangold-wurzel than would haye been 
planted under more favorable circumstances. 





It may not yet be too late to remedy the defect 
in many cases. Where the seed has been sown 
in the usual way, there will be at least five times 
as many plants as can be allowed to grow. 
Every oné of the extra plants may be made use- 
ful by: being transplanted into well-prepared 
rich land, and a good crop: may be obtained if 
the transplanting is postponed even until after 
an early hay harvest, though, as all transplant- 
ing is the most successful when done in damp 
or wet weather, odd half-days may be devoted 
to the work in the intervals of haying. The 
land in which the plants are to be set should be 
thoroughly fine, thoroughly clean, and thor- 
oughly manured. When the plants are from 
*/, of an inch to one inch in diameter they may 
be drawn from the seed-bed, trimmed of their 
upper leaves and tap-rocts, and set out at inter- 
vals of 2} ft. by 14 ft. Their subsequent culti- 
vation is the same as though they had grown 
from the seed where they stand. Full directions 
for transplanting were given in the Ogden Farm 
Papers last year, and Jast month on page 184. 
This will not be quite so satisfactory as though 
the plants had been raised expressly for the pur- 
pose of transplanting, and the preparation of the 
land systematically commenced earlier in the 
season, but it opens the way for many an over- 
driven farmer to increase a crop Which he las 
been prevented from planting as largely as usual. 

It is still early enough to start a seed-bed of 
ruta-baga turnips to be transplanted about the 
middle of July, and after ample experience and 
observation in the matter, we do not hesitate to 
recommend such a course to all who desire to 
raise this crop, assuring them that they will 
find the result better and the labor of cultiva- 
tion very much less than in the ordinary plan 
of planting the seed on the ground where the 
crop is to stand. 
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Chrysanthemums. 
—_-_7~—— 

Chrysanthemums are generally allowed to 
have their own way, and are treated like other 
herbaceous perennials, Most of them are hardy, 
and when the clumps get too large, they are 
divided witha spade. All the care they get in 
most gardens is a stake, to prevent them from 
being blown about by the autumn winds. This 
rude treatment answers very well where the 
effect of color is all that is desired, and no re- 
gard is had to the shape of the plants or the 
perfection of the individual flowers. Towards 
autumn some of the smaller roots are taken up, 
and potted for blooming in the house. They 
bloom, it is true, but the plants are sorry-look- 
ing objects—a cluster of long, leafless stems, with 
a few bright-colored but half-developed flowers 
at the top. The only way to have a satisfactory 
show of chrysanthemums in the house—and 
nothing can be more cheery—is to begin now 
with young plants. Those grown from cuttings 
this spring, and consisting of a single stem, are 
the most suitable. These can be kept in pots 
from the beginning, but it is less trouble to grow 
them in the border until the buds are set, and 
then pot them. Having a plant witha single 
stem, its growth can be readily controlled by 
pinching. When the top or growing point is 
stopped by pinching, branches are developed in 
the axils of the leaves below, and these branches 
themselves can beinduced to branch by pinching 
their extremities. With a little care a handsome 
bushy form can be produced, which, when coy- 
ered with flowers, presents a striking contrast 
to the ragged things we usually see. The first 
point is, to get a good, strong, healthy plant to 





operate upon, keep its foliage free from plant- 
lice and caterpillars, and when it has reached 
the desired hight, the stopping may be com- 
menced. The Pompone or small-flowered sorts 
are very satisfactory when grown in this man- 
ner. We hope to return to the subject again. 





Prospects of Cranberry, Culture. 
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Shall we, who have suitable lands, continue ~ 


to plant cranberry vines ? This question is often 
asked by intelligent men who have goed cran- 
berry lands, and know that Jarge sums have 
been invested in plantations the last five years. 
Some tell us that the season of high prices has 
gone by, and the business is over-done. In the 
Philadelphia market reports in February, 1868, 
they were quoted at $24 per barrel, and in 1869 
at $82. In New York some were sold at $35. 
It is prebably true that this fruit may not reach 
these extreme figures again, but we see no reason 
to doubt that the raising of cranberries will 
continue to be always a paying business. The 
same fears were felt in regard to planting 
apple orchards, many years ago. Yet the 
average price of good winter apples is not dimin- 
ished but rather increased. The demand out- 
strips the supply, and the orchard: in all those 
districts where the apple flourishes, is one of 
the most lucrative branches of farming. The 
culture of cranberries is yet in its infancy. In 
1869 the production for the whole country was 
estimated at 75,000 bbls., of which two thirds 


were produced in New Jersey. These, at ten dol- 


lars a barrel, would only be worth three quarters 
of amillion of dollars, and if distributed among 
the people would give less than a quart toeach 
family. This certainly can not. be regarded as 
an adequate supply of the fruit. It might be 
increased thirty-fold, and still not give a bushel 
to each family of our own people. But the mar- 
ket is by no means confined to this country. 
The fruit keeps much better than apples, and 
can be shipped on sea voyages round the world, 
Europe has nothing to compare with our fruit 
in quality, and large quantities are marketed 
there. The consumption of this fruit in our 
own country is rapidly increasing and is likely 
to increase. In many families it has ceased to 
be a luxury. It is as much a part of the winter 
supplies as apples or potatoes, No roast is com- 
plete without cranberry sauce. It is one of the 
most palatable and wholesome of our native 
fruits, and is likely to maintain its place in any 
thrifty family where it has once been introduced. 
In looking at this question, we are to consider 
that there is but a very small ‘portion of the 
land that is adapted to its cultivation. It de- 


mands as the conditions of uniform success 


peat, sand or gravel, and water for flowage, in 
juxtaposition, and these are rarely met with. 
There is peat enough, but it is not near the sand ; 
or, if the sand or gravel is convenient, it is 
not where it can be flowec on short notice. Then 
climate has a good deal to do with.success. The 
fruit is exceedingly sensitive to frosts, and grows 
best in lands liable to early frosts. The best 
region for the cranberry is a narrow belt along 
the sea-shore from Cape Cod to the mouth of 
the Delaware. Here the sea breeze keeps off the 
frosts, and the crops mature with great uniform- 
ity upon tracts that can not be flowed, except in 
winter. It isthis exemption from frosts mainly 
that makes the plantations on Cape Cod and in 
South Jersey so profitable. More than three 
fourths of all the cultivated cranberries in this 
country are grown on this very narrow belt, and 
there is no doubt they can be grown cheaper here 
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_ of course, must operate as a heavy 
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thanin any other part of the country. But in this 
favored belt only a very small fraction of the land 
is suitable for cranberries. The wild vines are 
found in all the Northern States, in swamps and 
peat bogs, and mature some fruit, 
but good crops are exceptions to 
thegeneralrule. This uncertainty, 
we think, must always discourage 
planting in these regions. This, 


' premium upon the cultivation 
of the fruit in the narrow limits, 
where good crops are the rule and 
failures the rare exception. But 
eyen here there is much careless 
investment of capital. Planta- 
tions are made upon bogs that can 
not be graveled or sanded, and in 
places where they can not be flow- 
ed. Of course, crops will not be 
satisfactory in these plantations, 
and they will run out for want of 
care. This should encourage the 
opening of new plantations where 
all the conditions of success are 
present. We know of very shrewd 
business men, who have studied 
this subject thoroughly, that are 
still making investments in good 
cranberry land and in plantations, 
There is one very remarkable 
quality about this fruit, which en- 
courages the planter. It requires 
no manure, and where the work 
is thoroughly done there is very 
little expense in keeping a yard in 
good order. The annual flowing 
supplies all the wants of the plant, 
and old vines bear as abundantly 

“as those recently planted. There 
are natural bogs on Cape Cod 
that have been in good bearing 
condition for over sixty years. 
Those farmers who live in the 
favored belt and have good cran- 
berry land are perfectly safe in 
developing it. The crop can hardly fail to be- 
come a paying specialty in all this region, 


Cold-Frame Cabbage Plants. 
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This article contains information that it will 





to lay to heart 
out” days of next No- 








| the 15th to the 20th; if they are inclined to 









A New Primrose. 
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vember. The winter, as we all know, lias been 
exceedingly severe, and it commenced in full 
force as early as November 28th—fully three | When we say “a new Primrose,” we mean 
weeks ahead of time. Our cabbage sced had | thatitisnew to ourcultivation. The old Primrose q 
of poetry, which includes the E 
Cowslip and Polyanthus, seems to 
be passing out of cultivation ; it is. 

difficult to find more pleasing 

early flowers. Perhaps the intro. 

duction of a more showy kind wil] 

revive the taste for the old sorts, 

The plant we have figured comes 

to us from Japan as Primulg 
cortusoides amend, and under this 

name it has just appeared in our 
catalogues. Our engraving is from ’ 
one of the original stock sent from 

Japan by Mr. Thomas Hogg gey- 

eral years ago. Whether it is a 

native of that country is not quite 

certain. Primula cortusoidesthe. 
Primrose resembling Cortusa, a 

related plant—has been in cultiya- 

tion for a great many years, but it 

is only recently that its varieties 

have been taken up by florists, 

The engraving shows the leaves 

and flower-clusters of the new 
variety reduced about one third 

in size. A strong plant makes a 

large tuft of leaves and throws 
up several vigorous flower-stalks, 

which bear from five to twelve 
flowers. The lobes of the corolla 

are beautifully “crimped” and 
delicately veined. The colors 

vary from pure white to rosy pur- 
ple—the specimen from which 

our drawing was taken, was of a 
charming lavender color.. The 

plant has proved quite hardy near 

New York, and we hope to be 

able to class it among our hardy 
herbaceous plants. It is said to 

seed very freely in Europe; if it 

does so with us, it will soon be 

been mainly sown September 20th, in some un- ; sold at prices which will make it popular. 
occupied frames (for want of space elsewhere), | There is another new hardy Primrose, Primula 

and the weather had been so unfavorable that | Japonica, which we hope to flower and figure. 

they had made but little growth. Because of | The seeds of these Primroses often lie dormant 

their small size the pricking out had been de- | for a long time before they germinate. We have 

ferred, and the frost caught us with only a part | seen some accounts of their not coming up 

of the crop replanted. There was nothing for 
it but to put on the sashes and save the bulk of 
the plants as they stood in the seed-bed. At 
this-writing (April 15th) they are all alive, and 
they look pretty well—until they are pulled and 
examined, when it turns out that not one of them 
is safe to plant. They are all split in the stem, 
as in figure 1, and plants thus affected will make 
loose heads. Of those which were pricked out, 
as in figure 2, not one is so affected. They 
had not quite such a firm foothold, and so their 
leaves are a little more scarred with the effects 
of the hard frosts, but their stems are short 
and firm and their hearts are sound. There 
are about 20,000 of the injured plants, and we 
have had to decline orders for over $250, which 
they would have just about filled. What is 
nearly as bad, we shall have to buy several | 
thousands to make out the quantity needed for 
our own fields. The moral of this unfortunate | 
tale is as follows: Sow your cabbage seed from 
the 1st to the 5th of September, instead of from | \ 


A NEW PRIMROSE.—( Primula cortusoides amend.) 
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too large s F utum l Sal 
— large because of a late autumn, pull Fig. 2.—CABBAGE PLANT TRANSPLANTED. 


them up and lay them in by the heels to 
check their growth; be sure to have them all | until the second year. The seeds of these Prim- 
pricked out in the frames by November 20th. | roses should be sown as soon as they ripen.. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ge” (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket” pages.) 
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The Warren Cooking Pot. 

In the Household Department for January of 
last year we gave a description and engraving of 
the Warren Cooker or Warrener. Our knowledge 
of it was obtained from having partaken of a dinner 
at the house of a friend, where an imported utensil 
of this kind was used. The article gave rise to so 
many inquiries as to lead to the manufacture of an 
improved form of the Cooker in this country. The 
parties making it, no doubt find it to their interest 
to advertise it, and we think it is generally kept in 
household-furnishing stores. Cooking in this ap- 
paratus is entirely different from steaming. The 





SECTION OF THE WARREN COOKING POT. 


meat is placed in a closed vessel, which is sur- 
rounded, top, bottom, and sides, by steam, but no 
steam comes in contact with the meat. The cook- 
ing goes on at a temperature slightly below that of 
boiling water, and no amount of stupidity or 
carelessness can dry up the meat. There is neither 
steam nor water to extract the juices, and the vessel 
being tightly closed, the flavor can not be dissipated. 
Gravy is formed, and it is just what gravy should 
be, the juice of the meat. We have used this Cooker 
continuously for several months, and would on no 
account go back to the old method of baking in 
an oven. We have only used it for plain joints and 
roasts. These are cooked until withina short time 
before serving, when they are placed in a hot oven 
for a few minutes, for thesurface to brown, except 
where boiled mutton is required, when it is served 
just as it comes from the Cooker. The meat is 
always thoroughly done,. never dry, but always 
juicy and flavorous. Since its use was instituted, 
there have been no complaints of the butcher, and 
we who live in the country often have abundant 
cause of complaint. A small roasting piece of 
beef can be had rare-done and juicy, which is next 
to impossible with a stove oven. Veal is a meat 
that requires long cooking to make it digestible, 
and when done sufficiently in the ordinary way it 
becomes dried and stringy. By the use of the 
Cooker the slow cooking can be prolonged until 
the veal is thoroughly done, and the subsequent 
browning in the oven can be given without percep- 
tibly drying it. We only give such points as are 
within our experience; thecirculars accompanying 
the Cooker give directions for several compound 
dishes which we have not-yet tried. The Cooker is 
provided with a chamber for steaming puddings and 
vevetables, with no extra heat. The illustration here 
given shows the American form of the Cooker, in see- 
tion. First there isan outer vesscl, containing water 
in its lower part. Next is an inner vessel which holds 
the meat; between this and the outer one isa space 
filled with steam. A pipe, shown at the right hand, 
conveys the steam from this space to the steaming 
chamber above, but no steam gocs into the place 











‘wiley cubis the meat. me double or hollow 
cover, its cavity filled with steam, incloses the 
whole. Whei the steamer is not used, the cover 
fits directly over the meat compartment, and an 
opening in it fits upon the steam-tube before 
mentioned. After the meat is put in, all that is 
required is to keep the water in the outer vessel 
boiling. The meat docs not shrink, and it is claimed 
that there is a saving on this account of two ounces 
in the pound. The larger Cooker is of sufficient 
capacity for a good-sized roast, and a second size is 
made to suit small families. Weregard the Warren 
Cooker as one of the greatest household improve- 
ments yet introduced, and worthy cf general adop- 
tion by those who desire well-cooked meats. 
ee a Cn ek ie 


Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
<i 





My dear good girl, my domestic, my servant, had 
been gone a month, and my hands were more than 
full of work. 

I have not written anything on the servant-girl 
question, I believe, but this subject interests me 
very much. My sympathies are quite as much with 


¥ the servant-girls as with the mistresses. We do 


well to remember that the papers, in which all 
these questions are discussed, ifatall, are conducted 
by the representatives of education and capital, 

and ignorance and shiftlessness have not much 
chance for a hearing. We ure all of the time blam- 
ing trees for inclining hopelessly in just the direc- 
tion the little twigs were bent in childhood. We 

might better be engaged in loolsing after the little 
twigs of humanity sround us now, doing our best 
to prevent their getting some wretched twist that 
will make good their chances for lives of poverty, 
incapacity, and crime. 

But my “girl,” of whom I began to speak, was a 
real treasure in the house, an element of peace in 
the family, a “‘helper’’ indeed. Her only trouble 
seemed to be the separation from her own particular 
friends. Reading and writing were unknown arts 
to them all, and as Greta left a lover behind in com- 
ing beyond visiting distance, to live with me, itis 
not strange that she suffered some from homesick- 
ness. If mistresses would remember that their 
hired girls have ties of family and friendship, that 
they love to make friends and to be approved, they 
might find some of their difficulties removed. 

But my good girl was gone, and ere this she is 
probably married. I was kneading bread, with a 
child at work at the table, on cach side of my bread- 
board. Some housekeepers could never stand that. 
Buta bit of dough is such a fascinating plaything 
for a child that I can never refuse it—unless Iam 
decidedly “ cross”’—in which case repentance is 
sure to follow. Each child has its own round stick 
for a rolling-pin, and its own bits of earthen and 
tin for baking dishes. 

Bother ? Yes, of course. But it is worse bother 
to have children unhappy. Once make up your 
mind that everything can not go on like clock-work 
where there are children in the family, and that the 
children’s happiness is 0 matter of considerable im- 
portance, while their real, lasting welfare and useful- 
ness is, or should be, the chief end for which the 
farm and shopand household are kept running, and 
then this subject-of ‘bother” will be properly 
considered. 

Well, we three were making bread. The baby 
had waked aud called for mamma, and papa, coming 
in just then, had taken her up and brought her 
along to oversee the baking operations. 

“¢T don’t sec how in the world I can write for the 
Agriculturist this month,” I said. “It would be for 
the Junenumber. What topics would be especially 
suitable for June? Please suggest.’’ 

And he very kindly did so. I asked him to write 
them down, and he did, saying that I could make 
them over as I pleased. But Iam fain to copy them 
down just as he left them, though he has omitted 
from the notes some excellent things he said about 
the connection between a farmer’s (or any other 
person’s) health and ability to work, and the qual- 
ity and cooking of his food. 





Not wishing to draw needlessly upon the sym- 


pathies of any one, I may say that since that-<on- 
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Fig. 1.—sTRAW BED. 
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versation, two weeks ago, the family force has been 
augmented by the helpful hands and clear head and 
kind heart of a relative—for in this region kind 
household helpers are very difficult to get. [We 
may say here, as it will answer several questions, 
that Mrs. Rochester lives in Minnesota.—Ep, } 

Here are the notes: 

RELATION OF THE HousE TO THE FaRM.—Jdune 
is a busy month for the farmer and for the farmer’s 
wife. The growing crops are to be looked after, 
corn to be cultivated, new ground to be made 
ready for late potatoes and ruta-bagas, and in the 
latter part of the month hay harvest begins. The 
success of these various field operations depends in 
no small degree upon 
the administration of 
the commissary de- 
partment. The effort 
of the farmer is to 
get in a full day of 
well-planned labor, 
and to this end he 
must have breakfast 
over and his work- 
men and teams start- 
ed inthe early morn- 
ing, and must have a 
good nourishing din- 
ner promptly at noon. 

But in order to se 
cure this, some mat- 
ters require his atten- 
tion in the house. It 
is his place to sce— 

ist. That there is 
an abundant store of provisions, suitable for the 
food of the working force of the farm. 

2d. Plenty of help in the kitchen. If he fails to 
secure the necessary help in the house, he should 
reduce his farming operations accordingly. 

3d. Ample supply of water, and well-seasoned, 
properly-prepared wood jpst at hand. 

4th. Itdepends upon the master of the house 
(using this term as we do “ mistress of the house”’) 
to start the day. His getting up early makes it easier 
for every other member of the family to rise. 

Mr. Rocuester. 





Fig. 2.—TaBLE BIB. 


“Very good!” said I, ‘*I am rather pleased that 
your first help in these ‘Topics’ should come ia 
the shape of hints as to men’s 
duties in the: household depart- 
. ment. If theré are men who 
need such suggestions, they may 
be abie to reecive them with bet- 
ter grace from a man than from 
uwomin. There are men who 
‘never allow « woman to dic- 
tate’ to them, you. know.” 
Straw Beps.—Most people 
who use feather beds in winter, 
put them away in the summer and sleep on straw 
beds. These should be very full, and they will 
not be found hard or uncomfortable by any 
except the sick or aged, and usually not even -by 
them. Our grandmothers, whe wove their own 
linen-ticking, used to call nine yards of three- 
fourths-yard-wide linen a bed-tick pattern, but the 
modern bed requires cloth a little wider. Good 
striped ticking i8 best. The best form is box-shape 
(fiz. 1), with four‘small holes near the corners, in 
the upper side, and one longer one in the middie. 
This admits of adjnsting the straw all over fhe bed 
more easily than in case of a single slit. Each one 


Fig. 3.—prs, 
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may be fastened by asingle strap under onc side 
* ganda button, or by narrow tapes. Oat straw is the 
best. It is more soft than wheat or rye straw. To 
make it lie evenly, do not be contented to pull the 
straw up light, simply, but pull it from the higher 
parts into the lower ones, until the bed is of even 
ickness in different parts. Itis aggravating to 
d the same hollows in the same spots night after 
night. Never fill them up by stuffing pillows or 
other articles under the mattress or under the lower 
spots in the bed, as I have seen bed-makers do. 
There is no trouble in making an even bed, if carc is 
taken instirring it. A mattress, oracomforter, or at 
» least a bed-quilt, should lic between the straw bed 
and: the sheet.::Husks are preferred to straw by 
many; they are cleaner and more durable, but 
nervous people are»sometimes much annoyed by 
the rustling of the husks. 

Guttpren’s Brss.— Common napkins do not 
serve the needs of children under six or eight years, 
at table, so wellas bibs that. may be tied or buttoned 
around the neck. They should be long cnough to 
tuck ‘under the table, or to cover the child’s lap. 
A small gore in front; with a band of right length, 
secures a good fitaround the neck. I give a pattern 
(fig. 2), for those who need it. 

Ribs much like this are used for teething children. 
They are usually made of marseilles, or diaper- 
linen, and are lined. They may be scalloped and 
embroidered, or simply bound with braid. Some 
babies have them pinned down in front and behind 
with pretty little gold or fancy bib-pins. Here also 
is a pattern (fig. 3), for the baby’s bib, but it admits 
of variation. The table bib may be kept with the 
tablé napkins. A child should be encouraged to 
keep its bib clean and neat. 

Froatine Istanp.—Having just learned a new 
wrinkle in making this ornamental and delicious 
form of custard, I am led to give the full recipe 
here, as I do not sec it in any late numbers of the Ag- 
riculturist, and am not sure asit has appeared there. 

One quart of good milk. Heat this, add sugar 
“to the taste,” and when nearly boiling, pour in 
the yolks of six eggs, thoroughly beaten, stirring 
briskly until the custard is cooked. Flavoras you 
like. Turn this-into a suitable deep dish, and set it 
in a cool place. Beat the whites to a very stiff froth, 
turn them into a colander (here you have the ‘“‘ wrin- 
kle”’ which was new to me, but is old to some), 
and pour boiling water through the foam, shake it 
together, and turn it carefully upon the custard. 
You may scatter bits of jelly over this, or not, as you 
please. All custards should be cold when eaten. 

To separate the whites from the yolks isa tedious 
process, unless you know how. Then it is simple 
enough. Break the egg through the middle with 
a quick rap against the edge of the dish. Holding 
it over the dish, put your thumbs into the crevice, 
and pull the egg open into two cups. The yolk 
settles itself into one,a part of the albumen or 
white spills into the dish, and you can easily pour 
the rest off, turning the yolk from one shell-cup to 
the other, being careful not to break it, until it is 
free from the white. Then turn it into the dish in 
which you will beat the yolks. Many persons have 
noidea what a “ stiff froth’’ is, and stop beating 
the whites when they have just begun to foam. 


o=~ 


Apour usine THE Mor.—Mrs. L. H. 0., Wayne 
Co., N. Y., writes: Where one has a hard-wood 
‘oak or maple floor, strong hot soapsuds may be 
freely used. If, on the contrary, the floor is pine 
and nicely painted, it will need painting two or 
three times a year, if hot or even cold strong soap- 
suds is used. Hired girls and washerwomen often 
make sad havoc with the paint, soaping and even 
‘seouring with hot ashes. With a clean mop and 
clean soft warm er hot water, first run the mop 





: Se along the mop-boards, in the corners, on the 


d over the oilcloths and zincs, in the 


_ pantry, and all the particular places. Change the 


it assumes a muddy appearance. Draw 
out th ea little, and run aclean mop behind 
that. There is no need of breaking one’s back, 
stooping down, if both mop and water are quite 
clean. It is the sign of an untidy woman to see 
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grimed, dirty thresholds, mop-boards, and corners. 
It was the custom of the Dutch women living in 
those counties in the eastern parts of New York, 
and bordering on the Mohawk, to wash the flooron 
their hands and knees, with a linen bag. This 
laborious manipulation was called “filing.’? Whole 
houses of uncarpeted floors were thus made to 
shine and glisten by these industrious women. 





Another Flour-Box. 

oe 
In March last we gave a plan for constructing a 
flour-box. One suggestion of this kind is quite 
sure to bring out others, and we have received from 
“L. B. H.,” Bryan, O., an account of the manner 
in which he fitted up two flour-boxes in a house 
that he recently furnished. He sends us sketches 

and the following description : 
I first formed a base, 5 inches high and 1714 
inches wide, I placed one standard between the 
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Fig. 1.— DIAGRAM OF FLOUR-BOX. 


boxes and one outside of the two boxes; they 
were 17 inches wide, 26 inches high, upon which I 
placed a shelf, 18 inches wide, which formed the 
base of a cupboard. I cut the end pieces (fig. 2) of 
the boxes 2614 inches long and 16 inches wide. I 
made a line, 1g inch above the bottom end, and on 
that line, 54¢ inches from the front edge of the 
board, made a point and struck an inch circle, to 
form a foot (a) to hold the boxin place. I measured 
up the front edge from the line mentioned 31g 
inches,and made a point 

(6). I drew a line from (00 #55 eens 
that point to the center 
of the inch-circle; I fp 


sawed it to the circle, JA 
and sawed also from Bl 
the back edge on the \od 
line first mentioned to a 
the circle, leaving a foot pa 
1 inch wide by % long. ta 
I cut a furrow across ia 
from the two lower cor- Zz 


ners on the inside of 
the end-pieces, to re- oor 
ceive the bottom. From 
the top on the back 
edge of the end-pieceI |... 
measured down 1% ; 

inches, and rounded the 
end to that point. Iused 
84 lumber for front and back, rabbeting it to 14 inch. 
I measured from the front of the dividing stands 
in 6 inches, and with an iuch-gouge I cut a socket 
or place for the foot to rest in the base-shelf, being 
particular about bringing the face of the box and 
the dividing stand even when the box was shut. 
Cast handles were put on with screws, the feet were 
placed in the sockets, and the boxes were com- 
pleted. The boxes will stay open or shut, as desired. 














Cocoanut Puprine.—By Lizzie H.—Grate one 
cocoanut, and mix with five rolled crackers; pour 
over this mixture a pint and a halfof scalded milk, 





add one pint of cream, six eggs—whites and yolks 
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beaten seperately—and sugar to taste, Eat cold, 
with cream and sugar. Nice for Sunday's dinner 





How to Use Strawberries, 
ee ae 

The strawberry is a fruit of such delicate flavor 
that it is best enjoyed fresh from the vines, either 
with sugar alone, or in the favorite form of straw. 
berries and cream. All forms of preserved and 
canned strawberries are in point of flavor so much 
inferior to the fresh fruit, that they are among the 
most unsatisfactory of preserved or canned fruits, 
For the full enjoyment of strawberries, they should 
be allowed to remain upon the vines until thor- 
oughly ripe; hence those purchased in market 
are seldom in their best condition. To allow them 
to bear transportation they must befpicked as soon 
as they are colored, and before the slight softening 
that indicates full ripeness takes place. It is only 
those who grow their own fruit that can have them 
inthis condition. After picking, the berries should 
be placed in a réfrigerator to become somewhat 
cool, though not too cold. The fruit for the table 
should never be washed. Straw should have been 
placed around the vines in suflicient quantity to 
keep the fruit perfectly clean. Strawberries that 
have to be washed are only fit for preserves. 

Canned or rather bottled strawberries, while 
never good representatives of the fresh fruit, can 
be made much superior to those generally met with 
by a little care in the selection of the varieties. The 
Wilson, on account of its acidity and firmness, is 
better than any of the soft varieties, and its defi- 
ciency in flavor may be in part overcome by using 
the juice of Russell’s Prolific, Brooklyn Scarlet, or 
other high-flayored variety for the syrup, j 

STRAWBERRY Ice-Cream is liked by many, and it 
allows the fruit to be used in a form which presents 
a pleasing variety. A quart of berries is sprin- 
kled over with half a pound of fine white sugar. 
After standing for three hours, the berries are 
mashed and the juice strained. Add another half- 
pound of sugar to the juice, and a quart of fresh 
cream stirred in gradually. Freeze in the usual 
manner. This may be varied by adding to the 
cream when it is partly frozen a pint of unsugared 
berries, and when this is done it is necessary to add 
an extra cupful of sugar to the juice that is pressed 
from the first berries, and mixed with the cream. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE is generally popular, 
and we have heretofore given recipes for it. We 
now give one from Marion Harland’s ‘‘Common- 
Sense.” We have not yet tried it; but we have gen- 
erally found her approved recipes excellent. She 
takes 1 quart flour, 3 table-spoonfuls butter, 1 large 
cup sour cream or very rich loppered milk, 1 egg, 1 
table-spoonful white sugar, 1 teaspoonful soda 
dissolved in warm water, 1 saltspoon of salt. Chop 
up the shortening in the salted flour as for pastry. 
Add the eggs and soda to the milk ; put all together, 
handling as little as may be. Roll lightly and 
quickly into two sheets, the one intended for the 
upper crust fully half an inch thick, the lower less 
than this. Lay one crust upon the other, and bake. 
While warm—not hot—separate them. Lay upén 
the lower a thick coating, several deep, of straw- 
berries; sprinkle powdered sugar over them; cover 
with the upper crust. 
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Keeping Hams.—‘‘E, R. A. 8.,” Hardinsburgh, 
Ind., sends the following: After your meat is well 
smoked, procure some clean, dry ashes, and have 
some water handy; take down the hams, moisten 
them a little so that the ashes will stick, put the 
ashes on them, and give them a good rubbing, and 
hang them upagain. Any person trying this will 
find that the meat will keep sweet and nice, and 
will not be troubled with any insects on the hams. 
Ihave put mine up in this way for three seasons, 
and find it does well. 


ORANGE Prg.—By Lizzic H.—Take the pulp and 


juice of two oranges, with a little of the grated 
peel, three eggs, one cup of milk, and one of sugar, 


Stir the sugar with the yolks, and add to the orange 
juice ; next add the milk, and then whites of egés, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
a” The Picture Prizes. 


Well, children, the first of May was the day named, 
on which all the prize stories must be in. Soon that 
day we took an account of stock, and how many do 
you suppose there were? Seven hundred — lacking 
ten! Yes, just six hundred and ninety letters to be 
opened and assorted, and afterwards read, These are 
divided up as follows: Boys twelve and over, 244; boys 
under twelve, $1; girls twelve and over, 240; girls under 
twelve, 103. Besides these there were 22 letters, which 
were either without addresses, or of which the writers 
failed to state their ages, which of course don’t count. 
As it is quite impossible to read through all these letters 
in time to announce tho successful ones on this page, you 
will have to turn to the ‘* Basket *’ columns for the infor- 
mation, as that part of the paper goes to press a weck 
later than this. ; 

As there are but twelve prizes, of course there will be 
6%8 of my youngsters who will not succeed this time, but 
we shall by and by have some other offers, at which they 
can try again. I have only read a portion of the letters, 
and am glad to sec so many say that they write for the 
sake of the exercise. I was quite amused in looking over 











the Ietters that came with the maps, some time ago, to | 


see that some insisted that Aunt Sue and myself must be | 
the same person. This being denied, now several wish | 


to know ifIam not Uncle Tim, who writesin Hearth and 
Home. TothisI must answer,no. Uncle Tim attends 
to his boys and girls in Hearth and Home, and I to mine 
in the Agriculiurist, and neither of us ever ** change 
works,” or write in the department of the other. It is 
very odd to be obliged to insist that I am not. some one 
else, and I hope that the youngsters will be satisfied with 
the declaration that Iam ‘* Tho Doctor,” and do not ap- 
pear under any other name. 

Six hundred and ninety letters of all sizes of paper 
and envelopes, and written in every variety of hand, from 
the printing hand of the little one first using the pen, 
to the handsome script of the young master or miss, who 
evidently uses the pen with ease and grace. What an ex- 
hibition these letters would make! It would quite beat 
the patching and darning exhibition, in interest to young 
people at least. Then, if we could have all the six hun- 
dred and ninety boys and girls together, to see it, 
what a gathering it would be! The National Conventions 
would be as nothing to it. Ican not hope to see sucha 
meeting of my youngsters, but must content myself with 
going to them separately through the medium of the Ag- 
riculturist. THE Doctor. 





Imsect Friends and Enemies. 


If people knew more about the ways of insects, they 
would not work so blindly when they try to get rid of 
them. Every one knows that insects do much damage to 
plants, but every one does not know that all insects are 
not injurious. There are many insects that do not feed 
upon plants at all, but eat other insects. This being so, 
the farmer or gardener who kills all the insects he sees, 
really does himself a wrong. Children should watch 
insects and learn to know one from another. You can 
learn much about the habits of insects without books, 
and when you become interested in the subject you will 
wish to become better acquainted with them, and perhaps 
will like to take up Entomology, as the study of insects is 
called. The artist who drew the picture which we have 
called ‘*The Defender of the Herd” has taken some 
well-known facts of insect life as the foundation of 
his picture, and then used a little imagination to make it 
more striking. You have doubtless all of you scen plant- 
lice, or aphides, as they are sometimes called. You will 
not have to go far to find them; probably the first rose- 
bush will have altogether too many upon it. They are 
not confined to rose-bushes, but are found now and then 
upon almost every common plant, and the young shoots 
of fruit-trees are often completely covered with them. 
They are usually green, but are sometimes dark-brown 
or blackish. These little fellows are shown in the picture 
very much enlarged. They leada very curious life; each 
one has a long, sharp bill or proboscis, which it thrusts 
into the tender leaf or stem, and sucks away at its juices, 
Once anchored in this way it seldom moves, and as they 
are frequently as thick as they can stand, you may be sure 
that the plant suffers. Each one of these plant-lice has 
two tubes at its rear end, from which it gives off a sweet 
juice, which often drops upon the leaves of the plant 
and upon the ground, and is called honey-dew. The ants 
are very fond of honey-dew, and not only eat that which 
the plant-lice let fall, but they go among them and secure 
the drop before it leaves the insect. It is said that the 
ants will even tickle the plant-lice with their feelers, to 
make them “give down” the desired drop. We never 
saw the ants do this, but we have seen them very busy 
among the Aphides, and if you watch them carefully, you 








may be able to find out whether those who have made 
this statement are correct. At any rate, the Aphides have 
been called the ‘* Ants’ Cows,” and the ants are con- 
sidered their friends. But the Aphides have their ene- 
mies, which cause much havoc among them. The larva 
or grub of the well-known Lady-bird or Lady-bug*is 
one of these, and the larve of several other insects feed 
upon the plant-lice. Of course, you know the different 
forms which most insects go through. When hatched 
from the egg we haye the larva, 
commonly known as cater- 
pillar or grub. After this has 
reached the proper age, it 
rolls itself up, often spinning 
a web or cocoon, but fre- 
quently taking on only a hard 
skin, and remains in this 
chrysalis or pupa state, some 
insects for months and others 
for days only, and finally 
comes out as butterfly, moth, 
beetle, etc. Well, one of the 
enemies of the plant-lice is & 
the larva state of the pretty 
red and black Lady-bugs. Z 
It is a very lively, lead-color- 3 
ed grub, with red and yellow 
spots, and is very fond of % 
making a breakfast offof the Ham 
ants’ cows. The artist has 
shown the Aphides and a 
destructive grub making an 
attack, and has represented 
the ant in the act of defend- 
ing his flock. You probably ZZ 
will not succeed in seeingants 
doing just this, but if they . 

are intelligent enough to milk their cows, we should not 
be surprised to learn that they defend them from enemies 
in their own way, which may not be the way the artist 
has imagined, but probably one that will answer as well. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 

Now, children, oldand young, get your dictionaries, and 
square some word of six letters, without any foreign 
word or proper noun. H. H. Clarke has sent a six-word 
square: who else will do so? 

RIDDLE. 
Half of me is senseless sound, 
Yet therein my whole is found. 
Rising from off the ocean deep, 
I rouse the sailor from his sleep, 
But soothe the landsman’s list*ning ear, 
And mourners’ saddened thoughts oft cheer. 
Now let me rise from o’er the land, 
The sternest tyrant stays his hand, 
Aye, princes, potentates, and powers 
With trembling watch the laggard hours : 
Reverse my half, (when cut asunder) 
To rostrum and pulpit I furnish thunders 
A very fruitful source of ill— 
Riot and noise, though sprung fron, ** still.” 
BEsstz. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Burn near swan least. 6. Send Roe. 
2. O not fired cane. %. Fine fable. 
3. Real men count. 8. Eat trifles. 
4, Send, in belief. 9. I hate a tub. 
5. Citron instead. 10. I can't hoe. 
ARITHMOREMS. 
900250551501180250. 
80011716011900. 
50050300500900150. 
"7500805001 6011400500. 
CLAUDE S. FARRINGTON. 

5. 100011900250250150. 

6. 500111001601180. 

%. 40080500900160. 

DIAMOND CROSS-PUZZLE. 
The center .etters, horizontal and perpendicular, are the 
same. 

1. Avowel. 2. A foreign word for love. 3. Inactive. 
4, Acontinent. 5. A printer’s implement. 6. A luxury. 
%. An article. R. T. IsBEsTER. 

EQUIVOCAL WORDS. 

Find one word which will express the various signifi- 
cations given. Thus: ‘‘ A corner—to fish with a bait.” 
Ans,—Angle. 

1. Deportment — dexterity — direction of a letter —a 
speech—to accost. . 

2. Vile in man—what he must stand upon—indispen- 
sable to his house—a game. 

8. What many do in cities—athin plank—a sailor's 
duty.in close combat. 

4, Part of a stage-coach—profit—advantage—the point 
of discussion in a ‘‘ swap "’—an article of dress. 

5. A lever—a thicket—a plant—a tool. JOHNNIE. 
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JHE DEFENDER OF THE HERD, 








NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(A very easy one.) . 
Iam composed of 10 letters. 
My 8, 9, 10, is a weight. 
My 7, 5, 6, is a spirit of grain. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to cleanse, 
My 3, 2, 1, is a carpenter’s tool. 
My 1, 5, 10, 7, is what birds fly with. 
My whole is a city. E. L. C. 






PI, 
Eb wols ot prisome dan kique ot formerp. . 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 

Puzzi_¥.—Grain, rain, brain, ain, in, ne. 
ANAGRAMS. 

6. Accumulators. 

7. Enfranchise. 

8. Resplendence. 


1. Ancestors. 

2. Researches. 

8. Concentrated. 

4, Intelligence. 9. Flourished. 

5. Centuries. 10, Restricted. 
Cross-worp Eniemas.—i. Orange. 2. Couniry. 
SquarRE Worps.—(I shall tell next month who sent tie 

most squares on ‘* Plow.”’) 


1. PERO W 2. MARE 
LOVE AGUE 
OVEN RUDE 
WENT KEEP 

P1.—Of all studies study your present condition, 
ARITHMOREMS. 
4. Vaccinate. 
2. Variety. 
3. Granite. 
4. Dictator. 
5. Alexis. 


ResusEs.—424. Depend not upon fortune, but upon 
good conduct. 

425. Vice is infamous though ina prince, and virtue 
honorable though in a peasant. 

426. Cape Henlopen, 

A PROBLEM. : 

J. TEACKLE sends us an old puzzle which may be ne 
to some of you, and will give amusement to those who 
are fond of working out problems. I dare say W. P. 
Smrru will have it all figured out mathematically in no 
time. 

This is the story. Twenty men (ten black and ten 
white) were ont at sea when a storm arose, rendering it 
impossible to carry more than ten men aboard with safety. 
A council of war was held, and it was determined to 
throw over every fifth man. The white sailors arranged 
them in such order that “ every fifth man” should be a 
black man. How did they manage it? 

Thus they stood: 

eoo*e®tPoovoo0oero0e70870070 
—and surely nothing could look less methodieal, but by 
that arrangement you will see that- every: black man is 
doomed. Now I will give you the formua by which they 
were arranged, but you must find éut the “why?” for 


yourselves, ‘A gray owl did eat a snake." The vowels . 


(including y) are black men, the consonants white men. 
AUNT 8UE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ja-cz-PE-Es.—‘* Twelve brothers and sisters "1 Do you 
have to chalk yourselves, to know which is which? The 
same “ Aunt Suz,” and glad to be “Dear” to ‘ thon- 
sands.” 

Azax.—I do not remember the location of all my cor-, 
respondents, so can not inform you ; don’t remember apy 
just now. : 

Gustavus M.—So your “‘ father will take the Agricit- 
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OUT FOR A BATH —From a Parntine sy F. 8S. Cnurce.—Drawn 


turist and Hearth and Home as iong as he lives.” Long 
life to him! 

Epwin C. P.—Use only fair English words in ‘ squar- 
ing.” 

Merry Txoveut has squared the word “ care’ 123 
times, changing one word every timc ; it took 1,968 letters 
to write the squares with, and is certainly the most care- 
Sully written document I ever received. 

H. H. M.—You can always tell if your answers are 
“right,” by comparing them with the list of answefs 
when they are published. 

J. M. 8.—Sorry not to oblige you, but it is contrary to 
our rules to advertise for correspondents. 

Piownor. — Thanks for your rebus, so beautifully 
drawn; Iam only sorry you did not select some other 


Minniz T. B.--I do enjoy “a hearty laugh,” but. it is 
generally with folks, not at them. 

Guap to hear from Rachie B. A., M. L. L., Austin W. 
S., Claude, C.H. J., A. M. R., Johnnic, Ben 8. S., Robt. 
W. M., and Nellie Bache. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc. (though some may be looking 
for thanks in Hearth and Home) to J. 8. Van O.,; Ja-ce- 
pe-es, Clande, Annie, Alice H. P., Fred.:A. 8., Minnie, 
Hattie K., E. M. Brown, Orren P. A., Jacob N. R., and 
Mary Jacobs. 

Out for a Bath. 

When we saw Mr, Church's painting called ‘* Out for a 
Bath,” it seemed so funny, that we wished all the boys and 
girls conld have a langh at it, so we had an engraving of it 
made, aud here it is. Some pictures that we give you 


and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| are intended to be instructive, and others are put in 


merely as pictures, to interest and amuse. The artist has 
represented three young snipe making their first acquaint- 
ance with water. Young dirds are not, as a general 
thing, very handsome, but young snipe in their unfledged 
state, with their ridiculously long legs, are comical 
enough. Mony artists can paint birds and give a correct 
representation of their forms and colors, but few succeed 
in giving them much expression. In this group we have 
a great amount of expression. A bath ie evidently qnite 
a new thing to these snipelets, and they hesitate before 
venturing in. The one on the left, more courageous than 
the others, is testing the water with the tips of bis toes, 
while the rest await the verdict with most comical inter- 
est. See, too, how finely the sedges and other plants are 
represented. We think this a very clever and amusing 
picture, and hope that all our young readers do too. 
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The Smith 
AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 


Respectfully announce to their musical friends that they 
have now ready a few 


NEW INSTRUMENTS, 


Beautiful in Appearance and Delight- 
ful in Tone. 


They will be glad to send engravings and detailed descrip- 
tions to dealers and others who are interested. One of 
these new styles, containing THREE SETS OF REEDS, 
is believed to be the 


FINEST PARLOR ORGAN 


yet made in this country. It has 2 COMPLETE NEW 
REGISTER of a lovely and sympathetic quality, and is 
capable of producing very delicate effects. 

Correspondence solicited. 

CATALOGUES FREE on application. Address 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN €0., 
TREMONT ST., BOSTON, opposite Waltham st. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


IT 1S THE BEST 


in the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Villas, or 
Buildings of any kind, whether built of brick, wood, or iron. 
It is a liquid, ready for wse, and requires no oil thinning or 
drier, Purest white, and any desired shade can be had in 
packages from one gallon upwards. 

Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country, furnished 
free by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 82 Burling Slip, New 

York, or 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
L. HATFIELD, AGENT, 131 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Ct. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. E. corner 4th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHCART, 118 Thames Street, Baltimore, Md. 
LAWRENCE & CO., 52 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
GEO. W. PITKIN, 120% Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. : 
JAMES §S. BOOTH, 151 Griswold st., Detroit, Michigan. 

P. 8.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 
numerous worthless imitations in the market. We caution 
the public against using them. : 





What the N. Y. Weekly Tribune says, May 8th, 1872: 

“We know whereof we speak when we pronounce the 
Universal Clothes-Wringer one of the best labor- 
saving inventions of the age, It not only economizes time 
and strength, but isa great saver of clothes by preventing 
the twist and strain of hand-wringing, and, when it is 
screwed on 82 Doty Washer, Monday loses all its 
terrors.” 





( It will pay you to send to Porter Blanchard’s 
Sons, Concord, N. H., or to. any dealer in first-class dairy 
machinery, for the circulars of their excellent churn. 








Every one who intends to buy a Watch this year should 





write for our Price-list of Waltham Watches. We send 





them everywhere at the lowest New York prices. Send for 





the Price-list now, and read it at. your leisure. When you 





write, mention the American Agriculturist. 


HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


is an Block-Tin Pipe Deovtiy coated with solid lead. 

It is the best and cheapest Water Pipe 
when strength and durability are con- 
sidered. By its use iron-rust, lead and 
zine poison are all avoided, and gene- 
ral health promoted. Price, 15 cents a 
pound for all sizes. Circulars and sam- 
ple of pipe sent by mail, free. Address 
the CoLWELLs, SHaw & WILLARD 
M'r’a Co., No. 213 Center Street, New 
York.. Also manufacturers of Block- 
tin Pipe, Sheet Lead, Lead Pipe, Solder, 
etc. Orders filled at sight. 


SAPE AND DESIRABLE 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Of KANSAS, MISSOURI, COLORADO, and WISCONSIN, 
having from 5 to 20 years to run. Principal and interest 
payabie in New York ~¢ For sale at prices that will pay 
OVER 12 per Cent on the investment. 

First-class Investment Securities always on hand. 

Call or send for descriptive circular. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, No. 14 Pine street, New York. 




















“To Save Money,” 
Spend it in buying good 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes. Try them, 





The Woodruff Portable Barometer, 


The best in the world. Also accurate Thermometers of 
all kinds. Made by 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 


OWER AN. REAPER, combined, 
‘s, new, for sale 
G: TIMPSON, Box 24 Williameturgh, ¥, 








Baxter Steam Engine, 


Manufactured by 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE-ARMS MANUF’G CO., 
HARTFORD, CT. 








ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt’s 
Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Ct., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and 
who fully guarantee their work. 

Eve Oiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed 
and insured. 

We therefore fee! justified in claiming that, in points of 
mechanical construction, safety, and_durability, the Baxter 
Engine has no‘ equal, while in simplicity of construction, 
economy of space and fuel, it stands without a rivil. 

SIZES, FROM 2 TO 10 HORSE POWERS. 
Hundreds of them are now in use in Farms, Shops, Stores, 
etc., etc., and giving entire satisfaction. 
The most Economical Engine in the World. 
Gall and see them, or send for Circular and Price-list to 
WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Office of The Baxter Steam Engine Co., 
18 Park place, New York. 


roKo 4 ah as 
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TRY 1T, SOLD BY. GROCERS. 





¢® For simplicity, beauty, durability, cheapness, 
and effectivenees, we sincerely commend that Queen of 
dairy implements, the Blanchard Churn. 





MORE THAN 10,000,000 
UARE FEET NOW IN USE. 
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FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARD- 
ED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CER- 
TIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE IN 1871 AS 

“The Best Article in the Market.” 


The “Asbestos Roofing” is . substantial and reliable 
material, which can be wafelyeased in place of Tin, Slate, etc., 
on steep or flat acon - all mo pes can. be easily- and 
cheaply transported an apr eff? ‘ : 

Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-lists, Terms rs, etc. 
by mall!” H. W. Sonne” : 

[Established in 1858.] 78 William st., N. Y. 

The Tribune Buildings have been covered several years 
with the Asbestos Roofing, which has proven entirely satis- 
factory. We prefer it to Tin.—Eds. N. Y. Weekly Tribune, 
May 8th, 1872. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO, 
ORGANS 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the_ 
United States. | Pagers 


509,000 


Now in use. : 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same | 

popularity. : 

¢@™ Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 





‘ 


BUFFALO, N. ¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE : 
=. * > 
Philadelphia Lawn - Mower. 
BEAUTIFUL LAWNS may always be had by using this 
perfected Mower. We wake eight sizes, ranging in price 
from $15.to $150.. Our newi4-inch Mower weiglis but 38 Ibs., 
and our new 16-inch only 42 Ibs.—about half the weight of 
those heretofore used, and the labor of working them is re- 
duced in like proportion. Our Pony Mower is also perfect. 

Send-for Circular describing all fully. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 631 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At“ SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
AND TEXAS RAILWAY, 
Under the auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
MIGRATION. 


THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOMESTEAD 
JOURNAL, : 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc., SENT FREE, on application to 8, R. WELLS, 
Sec’y N. 3B. of Migration, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Mothers, why do you neglect to buy 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOKS 


For your dear litile children? They 
never wear through at the toe, 


Send 10 cents for the 

BEE - KEEPER Bee Journal, 8 months, 

post-paid ; $1 for one 

year with best lice Book, Dee-Keeper’s Magazine one year, 

and balance of this year’s Journal, $2.50. & men No, 

containing Chromo—in five colors—of Honey Flowers and 

Italian Bees, 50 cents. Address H. A. Kine & Co., 14 Murray 
st., New York, or 11S. Canal st., Chicago, Il. 











feest Premiums : warded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free, 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


n oo 
the best Four-Ton Hay Scale, made at $73. Free Trial 


of and know 
Hear our Side Snywesen 0 
THE JONES SCALE WOLRKS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


OW to obtain a Cast Cast-Steel Plow for five 
dollars. For eee, address 
COLLINS & CO., 212 Water st., New York. 











Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catal 
and full particulars FREE. §. M, SPENCER, 
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BY ADRIANCE PLATT &60 
STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS 


Descriptive Circulars Forwardcd by Mail. 





Johnston’s Self-Raking Reaper 


is so well known among grain-growers generally, that it 
needs no extended heralding in print. 

As manutactured by us, it is the only Reaper that will save 
the entire crop when badly lodged. 

We warrant it to cut any grain that grows, and in any 
condition. 

A pair of ordinary horses and a boy to drive it will cut 
from 10 to 20 acres a day in the most satisfactory manner. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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fiarder’s rremium Lailway Horse Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


at Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 
For “ Slow and movement of horses, 15 rods less 
ur, Mechanical Construction oa, 
ine very best hund, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
exceiient work, &c.,” as shown by official Report ot 
Judges. Tnreshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catal e with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn ‘Irial sent free. Address 

MINARD H ER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 













TWO GOLD MEDALS 


“SNIHOVW SIHL 












The uniform success of the Clipper Mowers in the field, 
the testimony of every farmer who has nsed them, that they 
are the Ugntest in draft, the most durable, and the most eco- 
nomicai machine for the farmer to buy, poly substantiates 
what the proprietors have alwavs claimed—that the Clipper 
is the Beat wer in the orld. 

To the No. 4 size is attached the Dropper (cutting 5% feet, 
with separate Finger-Bar for reaping), constructed with 
great improvements—in fact perfected; and in point of effi- 
ciency, strength, lightness of draft, and symmetry of propor- 

is,as a Reaper, also unequaled. Farmers! see it be- 
fore you buy. Pass your own judgment upon it. Look at 
its many ye eee possessed hy no other machine. Re- 
‘member, it is fullv warranted. Send for Pamphlet. 
THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CoO., 
P. O. Box 6,173. 154 Chambers st., New York. 


THE SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


be sure and examine the onl pertect Spreader 

tt into the field. SUPERIOR acknowledged 

ly M: that will spread, disentangle, 

over. It is the neatest, best 

king tedder. Send for Descriptive 
Gent Agent, Newburgh, NY. and f 

. a . Y., and for 

PLOW CO., Beekman st., New York. 





‘by NEW Y 
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HARVESTING MACHINES, 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


Address 


WALTER A, WOOD, President, 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y., 
Or 30 Cortlandt st., New York. 




















New York State Agricultural Works, 
My en 


RAILWAY CHAIN AND LEVER 
HORSE POWERS, 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, Overshot Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Feed-Cutters, Sawmills, Horse-Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, STRAW-PRESERVING RYE 
THRESHERS, etc. bany, N. Y. 





soe BEST 99 
Threshing Machines & Clover Machines. 


Cc. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
(> Circulars sent. Schenectady, N. Y. 


A Broad Statement. 


THE CARHARTT PATENT 
TWO - HORSE PULVERIZING 


CULTIVATOR is indispensable as a farm 

implement. It is a recent and simple invention. 

No farmer can well afford to do without it. We 

ask those who have never seen them, to buy them 

on conditions that they do the work to suit you on 

your own farm. The price is only Twenty Dollars, 
Address 


Cc. C. 


Manufacturers, 





BRADLEY & SON 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FARM CARTS AND WAGONS 








Always on hand and made to order. Also every descrip- 
tion of Heavy Cart and Wagon for city and country use and 
for shipping. Illustrated Circulars free by mail. 
JOHN L. KIPP, 
163 Eldridge street, New York. 
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Spreads from behind the wheels, and 
the grass atter it is spread, a8 ALL others vy The only Ted. 
der that will take up the grass from the bottom, Is li ht ’ 
draft, never “ winds” or clogs. With this machine hay ea 
be cured and put in the mow the day it is cut. rae 

The “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
“Bullard’s Tedder surpasses those previous] ae 
strength, handiness, and ease of erat.” ia introduced in 


‘Union Mowing Machine, 


Important improvements for 1872.§ 


Improved STEEL-Tecth Sulky Hay-Rakes, 
All goods warranted. 


NASH & BRO., 
{10 Liberty st., New York, 
SUPERIOR is 


HAY SPREADER. 


Price at New York, only $55! 


The only machine that spreads, disentangles, and turne 
over all the grass, Forks easily elevated and depressed, 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 

NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
94 Beekman st., New York, 


Double Harpoon 
ee, Horse Hay-Fork. 

; y Highest Award “and Bronze Medal 
: * ki at the New York State Fair and Trial in i870. 
} Thirty Premiums in 1870. 

) Indorsed by 1,000 Farmers in 1870. 


3 Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
" Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
N.B. Received several hundred Premiums in 1871. 


SHEATHING, 
PLASTERING, 
56 and 58 Park Place, N. Y., 


ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 
G Sole Agents for Eastern States. & R 
A CARD. 


AND 
Carpet Lining. 
| Samples and circulars sent free, 

After this date, all letters requesting information in regard 
to the Diseases of Vegetation, especially such as are caused 
by Insects, must contain a fee of $2.C0 to insure attention. 
Plantations will be visited and examined, and advice given 
on subjects connected with Entomology, at rates propor- 
tioned to the scale of fees adopted by special physicians 
and consulting chemists. 

FRANCIS GREGORY SANBORN, 
Berkeley, corner of Boylston st., 
May ist, 1872. Boston, Mass. 


{OR SALE.—FINE FARM-— 108 
acres, well improved, good water, timber, fruit, sma: 
fruit, etc., in Morgan County, West Virginia, near the cele- 
brated Berkeley Springs. Good market for vegetables, 
poultry, etc. Fine chance to make money. Description 
given on application. Price $2,500. Address 
WILLIAM EPPINGER, 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan Co., W. Va. 


$100 to P50 per month guaranteed 


sure to Agents. every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WuHitk PLATINA 
CiorHes-Links. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
tree. Address the Grranp Wire MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS and Peddlers for our Press and Strainer. 
Presses and strains jams, jellies, herbs, vegetables, lard 
tallow, meats, cheese, etc.; quick and profitable. Over 60,006 
sold in a.few localities. Every family wants it. Circulars 
free. LITTLEFIELD & Dame, 102 Wash. st., Boston, Mass. 






















Zz 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chicago; or, 
B. E. HALE & CO., 




















peda 
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The Family Cherry-Stoner 
aN 


iN 





A 
A practical machine for removing the stones from cherrics 
without mashing the fruit has long been needed, and can 
now be supplied in a limited quantity. They are sold at 
wholesale by 
Sargent & Co. and Russell & Erwin M’f'g Co., New York 
City. A.B. Shipley & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. Spear Bros., 
Baltimore, Md. Greer & Laing, Wheeling, W. Va. H. W. 
Lenutkemeyer, Cleveland, O. Howell, Gano & Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Buhl, Du- 
charme & Co., Detroit, Mich. Layman, Carey & Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind, Netherland & Hart, Louisville, Ky. Seeherger 
& Breakey, Chicago, Jl. EK. C. Simmons & Co., St. Louis. 
On receipt of $1.00, I will send one machine from New 
York by express to any address. 
D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H., 
; Sole Manufacturer. 
P.S.—I am also sole manufacturer of the Lightning Peach- 
Parer, Turn-Table and Lightning Apple-Parers, etc. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter ever 
worn—combining healthfulness and oy! with dura- 
bility and elegance of design. Patented Aug. 16, 1870. Large 

rofits for Agents. npn sent prepaid on receipt of 25c. 
for silver, and $5c. for gold-plated. Address all orders to the 


HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


VINEGAR nick! Cheap! Pure! 
3 As my plan of making is the 
best, persons are fraudulently selling Descriptions which I 
give away. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 











GENTS wanted to sell household articles need- 





ed by every one. Address PLUMB & Co., Phila., Pa. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.” 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth of property saved 
from Fire this year by these pumps, being the most power- 
ful force-pumps in the world, as well as Non-F'reezing. 

See October number, page 396, also the Premium-List, page 
893, of the Am, Agriculturist. This paper never deceives 
the farmers. See notice in February number, page 45. Try 
one. If it don't do the work claimed, send it back and get 
your money, a8 we warrant our pumps to do all we 
claim for them on our circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the Bridgeport Wf’g 
Co., No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 

An order for nine No. 1 Pumps secures an exclusive town 





The manufacturers claim that the Sherman Wringer is 





— superior to all others for the following reasons: 
MERICAN SUBMERGE ‘Ast. It has all the capacity of any Clothes-Wringer, and is 
PUMP. General agent for Rha P more Compact, Simple, and Durable than amy other 
ALFRE R Wringer. : 


A. Dd 
No, 318 North Centre St.. Bloomington, Ill. 2d. The Frame is of nicely Galvanized Iron) and can not 

rust, rot, swell, or shrink. 

i U R 1. The Rolls are of Solid White Rubber, and are made 
PARMERS, DO YO OWN ROOFING. ae Moulton’s Patent, wired on to the shatt, which makes 
them very durable.” : . 

4th. The Springs are made of Car-S vag | Rubber, and 
y 





For 8c. per sq. ft. get a roof that will last fifteen years, 


Cheap, Light, and Fire=proof. possess much more elasticity and durabil an the Woo 
Send for Circularsto R. S. DARE & CO., or Iron Sprivgs commonly used.. And these springs are 80 
Mastic Slate Roofers and Roofing Materials, arranged, that it is almost impossible, in any ordinary use, 


to throw the Cog-wheels out of gear. 
5th. It may be applied to “7 Tub, Washing-Machine, or 
Barrel more readily than any other Wringer, 


EARTH = CLOSET COMPANY. c Sth. Ibs warranted, tn every partiewins, SOAR TER Paet 
MOULE’S PATENT. 
HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth-Closet yet made. 
31 Cortlandt st., New York. 


Call or send for Circular. 
THE PROTEAN LANCETTE. 


EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt st., New York. { 

Experience teaches that to secure for an article the favor 
and patronsae of the Laprxs, it must combine beauty and 
elegance of design, with practical ust. The favor with 

which our modification of the BUT TON-H 

R has been received predicts that no Lady’s Work- 
Basket will be regarded as compiete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envélope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


. ' DIRECTIONS. 

To extend the Lancet, hold the instrument as illustrated 
by the engraving; then, holding it as you would a pen, with 
the cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you wish 
to commence the button-hole) ‘until ae are opeed by the 
paure. Be careful not to extend the poiut too 

ut cut and try until the hole is a sufficient size to w the 
button to pass through ; then observe at what point theslide 
is on the scale, that you may be able to retain the size. 

The Lancet can be sharpened like an ordinary knife. Samples mailed post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 
DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 


228 Dock st., Philadelphia. 




















GUARD AGAINST THE COMING FAMINE! 


FARMERS, be sure and preserve all your surplus fruit crop this year. It will be wanted in all the towns and cities of our country mext 





winter, and will bring you a good price. And why so? Because the general fruit crop itself will be short this season, and the price of fresh fruit 


for canning will necessarily be high, and because tin cans for canning fruits have advanced about fifty per cent in price this spring, which must necessarily 


cause a large advance and high price for canned and preserved fruits next winter, and almost as surely cause a very short supply. Farmers of the 


interior (having little or no market for their fresh fruit) are urged to make up the full supply—which they can cheaply, reliably, and profitably 


do by using the 


American Fruit-Preserving Powder, 


and thereby keep the fruit in large Earthenware or Stoneware 


The PRESERVING POWDER is warranted as healthful as 
Common ‘'Table-Salt, 


If the Farmers and FruiteGrowers of the United States 


~——- _ ee Kegs and Barrels, by simply corking or will take hold of this method—either separately or by clubbing together— 
bunging them tight enough for shipment, and they will reliably keep during and put up their fruit for the matket in kegs and ‘barrels, it will find a 
3 oJ 
the year round, or longer, or for shipment to any part of our country, or, no Ready Market and Sale at good prices, and make Millions of 
. ’ . 

doubt, to any part of the world. We have kept fruits by this method in Dollars annually to farmers of the United States that is now entirely 

store during Four Wears without the least fermentation. lost. The fruits thus prepared will become a staple in the markets, as Bute. 
Only two to four or five ounces of sugar required to each pound of fruit, ter now is in Kegs and Firkims. All the Produce Commis-« 

to suit the taste, or the fruit will keep just as reliably with less sugar, or sion Merchants of all the large Cities will be glad to aid you in 

without any sugar. However, it is always better to add a little sugar at time the sale of the Fruit thus prepared 


of preserving. 


The PRESERVING POWDER will cost but a trifle for each 


quart of preserved fruit. 


The directions given for using the POWDER are thorough and 
simple—none can possibly mistake them ; and the cost and labor of preserv- 
ing fruits in Kegs and Barrels by this method is less than one half 
that of the canning or air-tighting method; and the fruit when preserved 
will surely compare favorably with the best canned or preserved fruits, whilst 


many have pronounced them better. 


L. P. WORRALL, 


Every family putting up fruits, ete., for home use should try the PRE-~ 
‘SERVING POWDER. It will preserve any and all kinds of fruit, 
etc., at about one half the cost in time, trouble, and expense of the air- 
tighting method, and give the additional advantage of using the fruit as 
wanted from time to time from large jars or vessels. 

Get it from your Grocer. If they have not got it they will get it for 
you. Price Ome Dollar per Package. 


For the proof, or further particulars, try the Powder, or address 


Proprietor, No. 153 Chambers Street, New York. 
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THE EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER 
FOR HAND OR HORSE 


POWER. 


\ 
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Manutcturea by  (Chadborn & Coldwell M’f’g 


(Send for Circular.) NEWBURCH, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY 
-RICHARDSON & COULD, Seedsmen,Am.Agriculturist B’ld’g, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
8. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, New York. 


oie sda Vegetable Plants & Seeds 
A l chim G i 6 d ll . Lawl Mower. FOR PRESENT PLANTING FOR 
In placing this LAWN MOWER before the Public for the EF ALL an d WINTER CROPS. 


season of 1872, it needs no recommendation, as it hasa world- 

wide celebrity. With the improvements recently added to : 

this favorite Mower, we are fully warranted in saying it has Mailed free. 
no equalin the WORLD. And its immense sale for the last 
80 days throughout the United States is sufficient proof of 
the above assertion and of its great superiority. This Lawn 
Mower is constructed upon truly scientific principles, and it 
is the only PERFECTLY BALANCED Lawn Mower ever made, 
operated by a bail and adjustable handle, points that are in- 
dispensable, securing ease of operating, and a perfect, beau- 
tiful, and level cut. 


The Hill’s “Archimedean” 


was the Frrst (and original) BALANCED LAWN MOWER 
invented in this country or any other, was patented in the 
United States and Great Britain, and its invention brought 
into general use a machine that is now a necessity, and 
almost an indispensable article. All others now made are 
——— of this machine, and the public are cautioned against 

em. 

(@™ For sale by all the leading Seedsmen and Agricultural 
ae Dealers throughout the United States and 

anada, 


giptiith 


a' i 
Li sid 





ie 











Detailed Price-list now ready. 


Wrtindersinve, 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT ST., New York, 


Tnportant {o Farmers & Stock-Owners. 


TAYLOR’S HORSE AND CATTLE FOOD 
is used with great success in fattening horses, cattle, and 
swine. It gives a good appetite, acts on the kidneys, de- 
stroys worms, and gives a glossy coat. Stage proprietors, 
dairymen, farmers, stock dealers, and other reliable gentle- 
men have given it a thorough trial, and say it is the best 
article they have ever used for putting and for keeping stock 
in a good, healthy condition. 

It is manufactured exclusively by the 

MANHATTAN FEED MILL CO., 
N. B. Taytor, President. 508 W. 26th st., New York. 

Small packages, 50 cts.; large, $1.00. Send for samples 
or circulars with testimonials. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. 





Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonials, post-free, upon 
application to us or any of our Agents. 


Manufactured by 
The Gill’s ‘‘ Archimedean” Lawn 
Hartford, Ct. 
(Works at Colt’s Armory.) 


ESSEX PIGS. 


I keep no other breed of pigs except the Essex. 

Taking everything into consideration, I regard them as 
the best, purest, most refined, quietest, and most thoroughly 
established breed of pigs now extant. 

I do not know that they have a single fault. 

I have never heard any one who examined them carefully 
object to them except on the ground of color. 

They are a black breed. 

I have heard many farmers say: “If they were only white, 
they would be perfect.” This, of course, is mere prejudice. 

When dressed, they are as white as the whitest, and the 
lard is firmer and whiter than that of any white hog I have 


Mower (Co, 








AMERICAN 


RUBBER PAINT. 


E. BLUNT, JR., SOLE ACENT, 


295'\f Pearl st., New York. 


READY MIXED FOR USE. 


This Paint is composed of the best materials known to 
painters, with the addition of India-rubber in a liquid form, 
which combines with the oil, making an elastic and durable 
vehicle for holding the pigments in suspension. We simply 
guarantee the paint to be first-class in every respect, and 
equal if not superior to any other made. If, after purchas- 
ing, it is not satisfactory, it can be returned, and the money 
will be refunded. 

Any shade or color furnished. 

Price.—Black, White, and ordinary colors, $9.50 per gal. 

Green, Blue, and Yellow, 850“ “* 

In ordering, give explicit shipping directions. 


Address EDMUND BLUNT, JR., 
295% Pearl st., New York. 


ever seen. 

“ But are they not too small?” They are classed with the 
small breeds, but they will dress over 400 ls. They are 
quite large enough. They are the largest of the small 
breeds—larger than the small Berkshires, and much larger 
than the Prince Albert Suffolks, small Yorkshires, or 





THE WONDERFUL 


Neapolitans, 
So far as I know, I have the largest stock of pure-bred eee w re) Vv E N os 
Essex in the United States, and I think my pigs are at least G » 


WIRE MATTRESS 


as good as any pure-bred Essex to be found in England. 

My prices are reasonable, and I feel certain that I can 
give good satisfaction to all who favor me with their 
orders. 

My spring pigs are the best Ihave ever raised, and I am 
selling sow pigs at reduced rates. e 
"Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


a, FOR IT 4 iT 
ASK TAY oBuY 
“) MADE ONLY BY THE © 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. 
+ HARTFORD,CONN,. 2+ 
FOR SALE BYALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 











THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 







“ BEST 1 > 
To USE” fi MN | 


é Miah 
“EASIEST fi 
TO SELL.” fii | 

§.M. Agents: 

It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. : 
“ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y, 


——_____.. 





Connecticut Valley Railroad First Mort- 
gage 7 per cent Bonds, 


free of all taxes in Connecticut, and free of income tax 
everywhere. Road finished and running, AND ALe« 
READY EARNING EXPENSES, INTEREST, 
AND OVER 10 PER CENT ON ITS STOCK, 
Full-paid stock, and a limited mortgage. Price 95 and in. 
terest. We recommend them strongly. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & (CO, 


Bankers, No. 12 Pine street, New York, 





| i —a A 


DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


% Svecimens supplied by | 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, Mf. and Lithographing Co, 
56 &£ 58 Park Place, N. ¥. 


PORTABLE 


Steam-Engines, 
With or Without Wagons. 

















— shit 
Warranted equal to any. Circulars on application. 


J. C. HOADLEY & C®O., 


Lawrence, Mass, 


NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL TRIED. 


The EUCLID. 


The best two-horse plow for all work ever made. Easy to 
draw and easy to hold, Price $10. 
Send for lllustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 


94 Beekman st., New York, 
61 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LL FOR $1.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 1. 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE. F 
0 Pkis. Selected Flower Seeds, choice name 
varieties, such #8 Pansies, Verbenas, China Pinks, etc. and 
19 Choice Fiewering. Rulbs, assorted, including 
1 French Hybrid Gladiolus, [ Double Tuberose, 1 Tulip, to 
All the above are of first quality, and true to name. e 
ordering please give number of collection. 
Address A. L. JEWETT, 
P.O. Box 243, Williamsburgh, N. ¥. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 
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The Poultry Bulletin.—Our contem- 
porary and neighbor began its third year in April by ap- 
pearing in an entire new dress, now as an octavo maga- 
zine, with cover, and embellished with many excellent 
engravings. We value the Bulletin higtly as an exchange, 
and commend it to our readers. 








Uneven Pulling of Teams.—We have 
received several letters on this subject, to which we reply 
generally, that it does not follow, because the double-tree 
is not even, that one horse is pulling more than another ; 
neither does it follow that both horses are pulling exactly 
alike, The question was originally made, whether one 
horse must necessarily be drawing more than an equal part 
of the load, and we replied, no, and still hold to that opin- 
ion, a8 a general principle. There are many contingen- 
cies, which might occur, in which the draft would become 
unequal, but they don’t affect the question on principle. 

Hien - Houses.—‘‘Subscriber,” Alleghany 
City, Pa. In a series of articles entitled ‘‘The Egg- 
Farm,” the whole subject of raising poultry for profit 
has been thoroughly discussed. The series began in 
May, 1871, and extend through twelve numbers. The 
questions you ask are fully answered there. We could 
not reply to your inquiries without writing a long article. 





To Dissolve Bones. — “A Reader,” 
Stamford, Ct., asks us how to dissolve bones. A Boston 
paper (of which the editor isa chemist and therefore ought 
to know) says, ‘‘ Bones may be dissolved in the following 
manner:.take one barrel of finely-ground bone, mix it 
with a barrel of good wood-ashes in a heap on the barn- 
floor, during the mixing add gradually three pails of 
water. It must not be made too moist, and will be ready 
for use ina week. It necds to be used in small quanti- 
ties, as the superphosphates.”’ ‘‘ Bones may also be dis- 
solved by using 50 pounds of sulphuric acid, mixed with 
8% gallons of water to 150 pounds of ground bones, ina 
‘similar manner to the above.” This is in the proportion of 
-83 pounds of acid to 100 pounds of bone. If the ground 
bones are quite fresh, 22 to 25 pounds of acid have with 
us been found sufficient. 


Arkansas Moving.—A farmers’ club has 
“been organized at Little Rock, of which H. Brady is 
Secretary. He writes us that the club would be glad to 
open correspondence with other clubs, and also to re- 
ceive from dealers in implements, stock-raisers, etc., 
‘their catalogues and circulars for the use of the club. 





Unfermented Grape = Juice. — “D. 
L.,” Portsmouth, O. We know of no work upon this 
subject. We suppose grape-juice may be bottled, like 
other fruit juices, upon the same principle that fruits 
are canned and bottled. 





Hodine Ointment.—M. Van D.,’’ Mar- 
tindale, N. Y., asks how the iodine ointment mentioned 
in January Agriculturist, page 6, is made. Twenty 
grains of iodine, four grains of iodide of potassium, 
water six drops, lard one ounce troy. Rub the iodine 
and iodide of potassium together with the water and 
then with the lard until well mixed, and preserve closely 
from the air. It should be used soon sfier mixing. 





All about Colorado.—“Q.” desires to 
inform ‘‘G, E, 8.” that the colonies of Grecley, Long- 
mont, and at Evans are, in thcir own estimation, 
“cities” of no small importance; that “he can earn 
his bread with the sweat of his brow in Colorado with 
the greatest satisfaction;*’ that the “‘average of crops 
gained there is double that of Pennsylvania or New 
York, except oats ; that the climate is fine, and that it 
must be a good farm in either of those States which 
will compete with them.” But ‘‘all their crops must 
be irrigated.’ We have not space for the whole letter. 





Potato-Starch.—“ D. M. H.” wishes us to 
give him the process of making potato-starch and the 
amount of product of a bushel of potatoes. The process 
consists in rasping the potatoes to a fine pulp, and 
washing it on a strainer with cold water, which is per- 
mitted to pass through and.carry the starch with it into 
shallow vats where it is deposited; after which, the 


water is drawn off and the starch dried. One hundred | 
pounds of potatoes will produce about seventeen pounds | 


of starch, or more or less, accordiny to the. variety. 

Vegetable Gardening in June.— 
This most unusually backward season has upset the 
calculations of most persons who have their garden 
“‘made” and out of the way before June. Do not be 
discouraged. It usually happens that what is lost atone 
end of a scason is made up at the other, and it rarely 
fails that the average comes right. Many things usually 
town earlier can yet be put in with a fair prospect of a 


good crop. We enumerate some things as a reminder. 
Beans of all kinds. Beets, both early and late sorts. 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, and all of that tribe. Carrots, in 
garden or in field. Sweet Corn. Cucumbers, Melons, 
and Squashes. Early Peas may be put in for a late crop, 
planting them deep, so that they may resist drouth. 
New Zealand Spinach, Okra, Herbs of all kinds, and even 
potatoes, if they have not already been planted. At this 
late season weeds will be abundant, and the young 
plants require extra care to keep them clean. We have 
often found it the case that things sown the first of June 
did as well as those sown earlier, which had to contend 
with long cold storms in May. 





Hiow to geta Farm for Nothing.— 
A young man, who is now teaching school, would like to 
have a farm, worth $5,000, and writes to ask where he can 
borrow the money to buy it with. “Now, @ school teacher 
ought to have a better idea of things than to dream of 
the possibility of doing such a thing as he desires, and 
lest there may be others who might have an equally fool- 
ish idea in their scanty brains, we just say to such young 
men, Go West, go anywhere where a dollar can be earned, 
an spend only half of it, and lay by the rest until some- 
thing has been saved. If $100 only has been thus saved, 
it will go far to show that that man will be able to pay a 
debt he may contract, and he may risk doing it ; if he can 
not thus save $100, howcan he ever hope to pay $5,000 
out of his own hard labor alone. 





Kidney-Worms in Hogs.—‘ W. H. B.”’ 
Turpentine rubbed on the back or wood-ashes given in 
the feed is often used with good effect for this complaint. 





iow to use Swamp-Muck.—‘J. W. 
S.” had better use muck in his stables, or compost it 
with stable manure, than to spread it raw upon his field. 





How to Feed Grain to Oxen.—T. 
Bell, Osage Co., Kansas, asks how he shall feed corn to 
his oxen otherwise than in the ear; when fed in the ear 
they won’t eat hay. Probably the best way would be to 
get the corn ground and chop the hay with an ax into 
short lengths (if there is no hay-cutter), and wet it and 
sprinkle the meal on it. If this can not be done, feed hay 
first and give the corn afterwards, and sprinkle salt water 
on the hay as an inducement. 





Early Lambs.—Edwin Black, of New Jer- 
sey, writes ; “‘I raise early Jambs for the New York mar- 
ket, and want to get them to weigh 50 pounds as soon as 
possible. Will the lambs from a Cotswold ram and a 
Merino ewe fatten as soon as from a South-Down ram?” 
Perhaps the gualéty of the meat from the South-Down may 
be better, but the lambs from the Cotswold will weigh 
the most ata given age. The great point is to get a pure- 


bred ram, and one that has a tendency to mature early- 


rather than to attains great size. Feed the ewes liberally, 
and Iet the lambs have a plentiful supply of meal and 
sliced mangels in a trough, separate from the ewes. 

Compost-lfeaps.—A Maryland farmerasks 
how to build a compost-heap. Pile all the materials, 
stable manure, sod, sea-weed, straw, stalks, etc., in layers, 
but do not put ashes or lime in at all; when they have 
heated, commence at one end and turn all over, and mix, 
and let it heat again. It will soon rot under this treatment. 
Spread ashes and lime by themselves directly on the field. 

Burning Stamps.—T. Greenwood, Miss., 
says it isa bad practice to burn stumps without wholly 
destroying them, as when charred they are preserved 
from rotting. 





Garget.—A ‘“Subscriber’’ asks for a cure 
for garget or caked bag. The udder should be fomented 
with warm water, and rubbed with ammonia water (or 
common hartshorn) and swect oil several times a day; 
the rubbing is probably of more effect than the lini- 
ment. A quart of sliced poke-root fed with some pota- 
toes has effected a cure. But it is generally the case 
that care previous to calving will prevent this trouble- 
some complaint. Let cows coming in be watched, and 
if the bag becomes too full it should be relieved by draw- 





ing off the milk at once. 


Hiow Many Eggs in a Year ?—D. 
B. 8.,” Brooklyn, N. ¥. Hight or nine dozen is a very 
good average yield, indeed, for hens, taking good, bad, 
and indifferent together. It is all very well to talk about 
150 to 200 eggs per head per. annum, and about 25 to 30 
quarts of milk per day from a cow, but it is extremely 
foolish to expect such things to happen generally. There 
is a wonderful difference in the laying capacities of differ- 
ent breeds, and feeding and management affect prolific- 
ness, so that no estimate can be made that will not fall 
very wide of the mark in many cases. It takes about 36 





quarts of corn to feed a fowl of average size and appetite, 








ayear, witha iderable tof other things, which 
it must either forage for, or be furnished with, if shut up. 
It isa marvel that so manyas 100 eggs can be manufac- 
tured from the rations of one fowl, and the ordinary 
waste of the system be repaired at the same time. Indi- 
vidual birds that produce 150 eggs, or upwards, in a year, 
have the power of digesting and assimilating more than 
an ordinary quantity of food; without: which such feats of 
laying could not be performed; In many cases when ten 
or twelve dozens of eggs are laidina year, a part of the 
food and vital force of the last part of the year preceding 
is employed, it having been stored upin the system, and 
also profuse laying sometimes reduces flesh and strength 
80 that the fowl is obliged to feed heartily, without laying, 
for some months after, in order to recuperate. 





Steaming Feed.—‘ J. W. R.,” Hardock, 
Pa., asks if a wrought-iron cylinder boiler, eight feet 
long and eighteen inches in diameter, will steam feed 
for fifty cows and thirty hogs. Such a boiler will be 
amply sufficient, with a chest made steam-tight to con- 
tain the feed. 

Navicular Disease. — ‘“L.” writes, he 
has treated his horses according to Prof. Coleman’s 
method, and made them worse, as follows: pared the 
heels, leaving the frog and toe, expecting that the frog 
would sustain the pressure, and kept the foot moist. 
Also, according to another authority, with benefit, as fol- 
lows: pared the toe as low as possible, trimmed the 
frog, cleaned out the inside of the hoof, and left the heels 
high, thus throwing the pressure on the rim of the hoof, 
and using liniment on the sole and around the coronet or 
upper edge of the hoof. 

Strawberries on Wushes.—H. San- 
ford. We have already given our opinion of that article 
which makes strawberries grow upon bushes, three and 
four feet high. Don’t believe it. 

Test for Bone-Flour.—Jacob Dunton, 
Philadelphia, asks for an approximate test for the purity 
of bone-flour. Bones contain about 45 per cent of organic 
or combustible matter. If bone-flour is rendered dry, it 
should contain then about 55 per cent of incombustible 
matter, or ash. But this varies somewhat, according to 
the different kinds of bone; nevertheless it will be 
sufliciently accurate for an approximate test to calcine 
the sample, and note the amount of matter left after 
burning ; if much greater than 55 per cent, mineral mat-* 
ter has probably been added ; if much less, flesh or other 
animal matter. 

Carbolic Acid.— ‘Yours Respectfully.” 
This is generally kept by druggists. Wecan not answer 
about the other. 

Double-Furrow Plows.—H. Symonds, 
St. Louis de Gonzaque, uscs a double-farrow plow on 
light soils, which is drawn by one pair of horses, doing 
the work of four horses with the ordinary plow. In the 
Western country these plows will doubtless come inte 
extensive use, but on rough or stony lands they are of 
too heavy draft for a common team. 





Hiow to Treat Manure.—‘E. B.,” 
Carlton, Wis., has more straw than he can nse. How can 
he work it up into manure? His cows eat all the horse 
manure. By bedding his stock up tothe knees, and re- 
moving the litter every two weeks, and sprinkling plaster 
on the stables when any smell is perceived, the straw 
will become saturated, and should then be piled ina 
square heap, and allowed to heat and ferment, and occa- 
sionally turned over. Thus much straw may be used up. 
The horse manure is much more valuable in this way than 
as food for cows. If salt is given the cows in the yard, 
they probably will not cat the manure. 





Feeding Bearded Straw.—'F. 8. F.” 
asks if feeding the straw of bearded wheat is injurious 
to cattle or horses. He has lately lost a horse, which his 
neighbors think died in consequence of feeding on it. 
We have heard of sheep and horses suffering from this 
cause, and can easily believe that irritation in the coats 
of the stomach may arise from feeding bearded straw. 
However, we have known horses fed on cut rye straw or 
fodder, and have permitted our cattle and sheep access to 
bearded straw, without noticing any ill effects. Had the 
stomach been opened, the doubt would have been solved. 





Cutting Clover. — George Burr, Ohio, 
asks if he can cut two crops of clover hay and get a crop 
of seed in the same season, on good, rich land, well ma- 
nured. We never knew this to be dcne and doubt its pos- 
sibility. A rich soil will give heavier crops, but can not 
hasten maturity so much as to ripen the seed after two- 
cuttings. But three cuttings for hay may be made. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





— 


By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 
CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 
_ PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 
their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Anda set of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s Amcrican 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a S8vupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 








‘Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Brerxpinc, 
BARING, AND TRAINING TroTrTERs. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By Joseru Carn 





Simpson. Post octaro, Post-paid, $2.50. 


FIELD SPORTS. 





se 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 

trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ = aie. 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
panne: Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edl- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenne]- 
of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 


ing, and Conditionin 
seases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 


the treatment of all 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 
Or, Sportsman’s Commgeete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latestimproved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articies on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 
WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their Campaigns, Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILLIa™ 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Cesar. 
By Henny WILLIAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 


, : . 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses,Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., With the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 

arm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition, One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
PAM Tie Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American. Wine. By Geo. Iusmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 


Post-paid, $1.50. 
Fuller's Forest’ Tree Culturist. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
, paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Gardening for Profit 
In the Market and Family Garden, 


By Peter Henderson. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-ex- 
ecuted wood-cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise is one of the best known 
and most successful of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is by nomeans unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author's business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected with market+ 
gardening, lists of varictics of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Thongh 
designed for a special class, it can not fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, 2nd unlucky experi- 
ence has taught us that the information contained ing 
single chapter would have been wort! to us the price of 
the book.—Daély Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yct had from the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amatcur cultivators whose potatocs cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying mcmory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful mattcr in a small volume, 
which those who would “garden for profit’’ ought to 
study carefully —Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it cither. 

[Horace GREELEY in the V. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this little work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We carnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, Ict this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for ihe excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts.— Louisville Daily Journal. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE 
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POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful im producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fatYowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligert 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


. It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Furmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a iarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerons illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer, 


The author has ealled to his aid ail who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultcy for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 











of Poison ! 


Thousands die every year from 
diseases caused by the escape of 
noxious vapors and liquids from 
Water-closets and cess-pools; all 
this may be avoided by using 


COUX’S PATENT 
Absorbent Closet 


and Urinal 


which possesses all the advantages of the dry-earth system, 
without its disadvantages. Costs but a trific, and is perfectly 
self-acting, and thoroughly deodorizing. May be used in any 
room without offending sight or smell. Recommended by 
The Scientific American, Agriculturist, Rural New Yorker, 
Hearth and Home, Country Gentleman, Handicraft, and all 
the prominent journals in the country. Send for circular to 


THE COUX FERTILIZING CO., 
Corner Canal, Vestry, and Varick streets, New York. 


[@™ Parties seeking a safe and money-making business 
would do well to address us. 


HOW CROPS GROW. | 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00, 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopm.nt and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts ; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants, The book isan invaluable one to all real 


students of agriculture. 


Beware 














HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. Illustrated. By Prof. 

Samul W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled ‘“‘ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe, 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
is soon to appear, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig, 
The author, therefore, puts forth this volume—the com- 
panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice, 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, Revised and newly clectrotyped. Illustrated. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Joseph Harris. Price, $1.50. 

This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


After E, Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others. Edited by 


| Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University. Price $2.¢0. 


In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work kas long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











THE 


American Hay Tedder. 





Enables the most important Agricultural product of 
America to be cut, cured, and stored in the barn in one day. 
Improves the quality and increases the value of the hay 
crop. Prevents all risk of-damage from storms and sudden 
showers, Is simple, durable, and of light draft. Was 
awarded the New England Agricultural Society’s only first 
prize, at the Great Field Trial, at Amherst, Mass., as being 
superior to all others, and the best and only perfect machine 
for tedding or turning hay. 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
53 Beekman ‘st., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE EAGLE 


PRUNINC TOOL. 


First Premium at Ohio and Michi- 













gan State Fairs, Northern Ohio 
Fair, and at every other Fair 
where shown. G For sale by 
Hardware @& and Agri cultural 





y Dealers generally. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


J. Ww. bedeinge corse & SON, 
Chagrin 8, Ohio, 


Sole Manufacturers: for Thirty-five States. ? 


KAVANACH & DECKER’S 
IMPROVED 


Billiard Tables, 


ALL FURNISHED WITH THE CELEBRATED 


CATGUT mata ee: a 









THE ‘NONPAREIL 








This cut represents our new design for a four-leg Billiard 
Table, acknowledged by all who have examined it to be the 
most beautiful yet introduced in America. 

Price reasonable. 





fA Large Assortment of Billiard Cloth, yom, Cues, Cue- 
tips, Chalk, etc., at the lowest rates, 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogne and Price-list 


OFFICE AND, WAREROOMS: 


Cor. Canal and Center sts, New York, 








-gyoasn Arnica riiygy? 


1 eae DE SIT 





° SORTp 
DER” PHELAN 2 COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New Work. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL 
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Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America. 


$3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, 


IN THE 
CREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
Now for Sale! 








These lands are in the central portion of the United States, 
on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the central line of the 
great Temperate Zone of the American Continent, and for 
here PAatond and stock-raising unsurpassed by any in the 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, and 
more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR OOLONIES. 


Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 160 Aeres, 








Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 





for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, 

pablished in English, German, Swedish, and Danish, mailed 
everywhere. Address 

Oo. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


900,000 ACRES 
OF 
EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 


FOR SALE, 


On which arc ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
PINE TIMBER, and inexhaustible quantities of Maple, 
Beech, Elim, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, etc. 

The ant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Traverse ay and Mackinaw, Michigan, com rises in its 
farming lands ee ae of soil, from the rich clay loam 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand pom and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. now being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 

oop is: 








rises. 
rming Lands are sold to actual settlers, on cre= 
Ps one quarter down, balance in yearly payments, interest 
percent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
sitet at the Office in_Grand_Rapids, ec ‘tar- 
d with Tickets over the Road, ent tling them to 
turn of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
ok farming land. For information about the lands, 

prices, location, etc., etc., address 


WM. A. HOWARD, Land Commission 
TITLE PERFECT. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


{,5600,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


IN THE WORLD, 
Por Saie to Actual Settlers, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas Railway Co. 


CARS NOW RUNNING 500 MILES. 


The ange now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles each side of the road, extending 170 miles 
along the NkosHo VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement in the West. 

PRICE OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit of 
ten years’ time. For further information, addr 

ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


NOW READY. 








The Poultry Builetin. 


Vol. Ill.—Enlarged, Improved, and Beautifully 


Illustrated. YVuarge octavo size. 20 pages and cover. 

Devoted to Poultry, Pigeons, Fish, Rabbits, 
and Pet Animals. 

ITS CORRESPONDENTS include many of the 
best and most successful breeders in America and England. 
Terms $1 per year. Send for sample copy. Liberal terms 
to agents. Address 

N. ¥Y. STATE POULTRY SOCIETY, 
Box 316, New York City. 


JAMES C. COOPER, COOPER HILL, 
LIMERICK, IRELAND, 


Winner of Six Gold Medals, Paris and New 
York, Silver Cups, Medals, and many Hun- 
dred Prizes, during the last six years, in the United 
Kingdom, for Dark Brahmas, Silver Dorkings, Houdans, 
Creve Ceur, Cochins, Spanish, Game, Rouen and Aylesbury 
Ducks, Toulouse and Embden Geese. Cansupply thorough- 
bred poultry at prices according to merit, as well as eggs 
of same. N. B.—Shipments to the United States can now 
be made direct from Queenstown. 


GGS FOR HATCHING.-—-Partridge 
— Buff Cochins, Dark ne $3 doz.; 2 doz., 

$5; 4 doz., $8. Houdans, $2 doz.;4 doz. $6. White Leg: 
hor ns, Silv er- spangled Hamburg, Golden Sebright Bantam, 
Black B. Red Game Bantam, $2 “doz. Silver eS Dorking; 
Light Brahma, $2 doz.; 2 doz., $3; 4 doz., $5. rlesbury 
Duck (impor ted), $1 doz. Canacker Duck, white f. th black 
head, from South America, large, handsome. $5 doz. We 
are breeding from imported and best prize fowls, anda Light 
—- cock weighing 13% lbs. Send for descriptive cata- 


lo 
We. $. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


afely packed—EGGS—from pure-bred 
selected fowls. Houdans, Silver-Spangled Hamburghs, 
and Gold-Laced Sebright Bantams, $3 per doz., j two doz. 
for $5. Neither of the coum is related to the hen 
AMES SHEPARD, Bristol, Ct. 














VV HEELER’s Java Game Fowls. | 


Try them, and see if ox —y not the finest fowls 
you ever had or saw. $12 pair; 8, $5. 
GEO. 8. WHEE SLI R, Foxboro, Mass. 





EGGS from Imported Fowls—L. D. 
qyneert CHANCE for Butchers 


Market-men at the National Capital. 

Sales at auction of the stands in the immense new market 

buildings at Washington, D.C., wat commence May 25th. 
Send for circular WSS. Architect.’ 

ADOLF CLUSS, Architect, Box 93, Washington, D.C. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Steck, Im- 
ported Alderncys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


Silver, Salem, O. 








oR SALE.— 
Jersey bull calf, pedigree perfect, $60; do., pedigree 
defective, $30. ‘oland spine ples, | $10 each. 
FRA HALL, Aurora, Illinois, 


OLSTEIN or DUTCH BULL for sale. Will be 
three roe old July 12th. A very superior animal. For 
price and ped igree, address A.S. EATON, Staffordville, Ct. 











OR SALE.—Lure Jer wey Cattlo:-Balis, Cows, 
Heifers, and Calves. Addre 


1 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 





RICHARD YOUNG, Morton's P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. | 





BS L A CK B A Be for stocking ponds. 
JERSEY CATTL Ee. Family cows. 


Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





Imported Animals & Fow1s—L. B. Silver, Salem, 0, 
GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


has for sale Blooded Cattle, Calves, Cotswold and 
South-Down Sheep—Lambs, $15 each—Berkshire, York- 
shire, and very fine Chester White Swine—English Grey- 
hound and other Dogs—Fancy Poultry—Eggs, €3 a dozen— 
Pigeons—Madagascar Rabbits — Peafowl —Swans — Eagle— 
and other curiosities. 








° Royal Berkshire and Chester White Pigs. a 
w tggs from 20 varieties Land and Water Fowls. 
S Best: Shipping Box for Eggs in the world. —_ 
a} State what you want, and send stamp for Descrip- ©) 
tive Price-list. @ 
we Dr, G. C. PITZER, Detroit, Pike Co., lil. & 





Yellow Nansemond peg ped Fisats, 50 cts. per 100, by 
mail, postage paid; by ex., $3 per 1,000. "Red Na 
and Red B ermuda, 2 fm _ 100. Braaili: an, $1 per 100, 
Cabbage, 1 cts. per 100. Tomato, 25c. Bers doz, Sidell’s 
Solid moth Tomato, 75 cts. per doz. Egg, Sage, Cauli- 
flower, —! Pe porate. p per doz., by mail, "potbene paid. 
Send for price- Addr 
Oo. BURRAS, North Fairfield, O. 


WEET-POTATO PLANTS.— 

Treated especially for meee st, the North. Care- 
fully packed for express at $5 pe Byer r 500. By mail, 
$1 per 100. C. H. BRows Willimantic, Ct. 


yest ARRIVED from FRANCE—64 ko. Pépin 
— — equatity ¢ ; 2,000 ko. Pépin Pairier, best 


. Lissine’ wi Wits. & & Co., P. O. Box 4,208, New York. 


150 ‘Pee Cent Saved! 











ul a gS be & Nicuwland, 
Beha for Cw che err em Or rst street, New York. 


| Jersey Cattle. 








ae a |Bred anal for sale by 
Essex Pigs. @ W. FARLEE, 


Cresskill, N. J. 


OLAND-CHINA PIGS.—I am breed- 





is bred m some of the best C. Moore and 
Irwin, the best or among _ best breeds of this stock. 


Price ten a cock. Addre 
B. KIRILEY, Mexico, Audrian Co., Mo. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 


and Essex Pigs. 


Bred and for saleby GEQ. B. HICKMAN 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


t@™ Send for Circular and Price-list, 





ing for sale pure-bred patentee pigs. My stock | 
stock of A. 





Homes for Everybody, 


A MODEL COLOnNy, 


Organized upon temperance principles. The sale of 
cating liquors as a beverage within the Colony limits stri 

prohibited. Fifteen Townships of very rich land in ae 
western Minnesota and north-western Iowa—the habia 
climate in the United States. Good markets, cheap fuel ‘in 
lumber. The St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad now rumen 
through the lands. The advantages of £004 society, churebee 
schools, and a rapid increase in the value of their propia 
secured to members in the shortest possible time. Send 
stamp for a copy of The National Colony Journat, giving 


intoxj. 


| full particulars, 


MILLER, HUMISTON & co., 
Toledo, Ohio, 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 








DoubleSpiral Cogs 





Easiest Working ; 
Curved Clantp, 
= Holds Firmest ; 
0 est ; 
fe oa gH oR LLS 
UBLE SPIRAL CEAR o Metal Journal 


Casings, 
NO WEAR-OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren st., N. ¥Y., and PROV., R. I, 


A GREAT OFFER! "O8ACE WATERs, 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, ME LODEOXS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’ 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or Will take from A 
to $15 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent applied 
if purchased. New 7 octave PIANOS, modern improye- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR O ORGAN, 
the most beautifal style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


* You_ ask WHY wo can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290 We answer—It costs 
m less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct, profit. 
™ We havo no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory, 
f price, and warrant Five Years. 
~ Send for illustrated eircular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
ou may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. @ 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO ANY BOOK AGENT. 
SPECIMEN PAGES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 

T AR AW 

1300 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS, 
PRINTED IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 

Wriiten by_20 Eminent Authors, incase 

Horace Greeley and John L. Gough. 
We want Agents in every town to solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terms. It sells to all classes, and no library 
should be without it. Itisa complete history of < branches 
of industry, processes of manufactures, etc. like work 

ever before published. One agent sold 138 in e ight days, an- 
other 125 in one week, another 263 in two wecks. An earl 
application will secure a choice in territory. Full particw 
— suns terms will be sent free, with a speciinen of this 

rea 

J. B. BURR & HYDE, Hartford, Ct. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Clergymen, School Bray Young Men and Ladies wanted 
to canvass for our “GLORY © of the IMMORTAL LIFE,” 
one of the most popular beaks ever sold “yy eubscripaess 
not sectarian, and highly recommended by the — of all 
meen a For circulars and terms, addres: 

CARR & JEWETT, Publishers, Norwich, Cte_ Ct. 


wa ANTED—Boox AGeEnts for 1. New Work by 
Joun 8. C. Abnorr, suited to every family yen 
classes. The theme—the price—and style, render it the best 
book for canvassers ever — The field is clear, with 
no competition. Address at o 

B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
































OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Best selling books 

—Largest Soeeen paid—Life of Prof. Morse, with 
elegant steel engraving—Ready—Sells rapidly. 

N.Y. & HARTFOR D PUB. CO., 4b Park Row, Ne New York. 


50x AGENTS WANTED. — Best sellin ng 
books. Largest commissions paid. Life of Pr 
Morse, with fine stecl engraving, ready. Sells rapidly. 

N. Y. & HARTFORD PUB. CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 





et 


AGENTS Wanted.—Acgents make more money a 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 





| G. STINSON & €0., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine 
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AMERICAN CATTLE: 





THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 


AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. Atixn, 


Late President New York State Agricultural Seciety, editor 
“« American Shorthorn Herd Book,” author ‘* Rural 
Architecture,” etc., etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press, It em- 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... It ought to bein the hands of every 
owner of cattle; and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims, as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement ; condens- 
ing a great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves, NV. ¥. Tribune. 


This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 
try, end will be considered indispensable by every breed- 
er of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phila.). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat- 
stock that we have seen; embodying as it does a vast 
amount of research and careful study and observation. 


) Wésconsin Farmer. 


His history of catile in generai and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macaulay. Tis description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fatox, of cach race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, etc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, ctc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 

New Iingland Farmer. 


The work is one that has long been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works the stock farmer may already haye, lic 
can not afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 
page. The People (Concord, N. IZ.) 

The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, *‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled, in the various departments of American 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 

Considering that there are some ten millions milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds, and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals, as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. 

NV. Y. Independent. 


Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





NEW 
American Farm Book, 


ORIGINALLY BY 


R L. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and formerly 
editor of the ‘* American Agriculiurist.” 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LEWIS F. ALLEN 


Author of ‘* American Cattle,” editor of the ‘American 
Shorthorn Herd Book,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Everything connected with the business of farming 
finds a place init; soils, manures of every kind, irriga- 
tion and draining, grasses, grain and root crops, fruits, 
cotton, hemp, fences, farm buildings, domestic cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and the like. The work has been written 
with great care by men qualified to discuss the subject, 
and it is really valuable. The chapter on soils should be 
read carefully by every farmer who desires to make the 
most of the land he cultivates. The chapter on fruits 
constitutes an important feature of the work; and there 
is nothing in it which is not well considered and useful. 

Worcester Daily Spy. 


Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specif- 
ically, just what the tillers of the soil need to know: it 
will prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow 
its counsels in the spirit in which they are given, 

Congregationalist & Recorder. 


It intelligently and quite fully discusses the various 
operations cf farm life, and is invaluable to all engayed 
in agriculture. Farmer’s Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a train- 
ing at the plow-handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of 
the world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. 
For the working farmer, who, in summer noonings and 
by the winter fireside, would refresh his convictions and 
reassure his knowledge by old definitions and well-con- 
sidered summaries, it is the most convenient hand-book. 
Trom its double authorship one might expect some show 
of patch-work, the original statement of the author of 
1346, annotated and qualified by the writer of this year. 
But this has been wisely avoided. The bock is a unit, 
and shows no disparity of style nor contradiction in 
statement. Practically it is altorether a recent and time- 
ly volume. Only so much of the original Book of the 
Tarm, by R. F. Allen, as time could not change, has been 
adopted by the reviser. New York Tribune. 


It is a volume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
present shape comprises all that.can well be condensed 
into an available volume @f its kind. 

Hartford. Daily Times. 


It is almost as comprehensive as acyclopedia. We 
can safely recommend it asa valuable and standard work. 
Salem Gazette. 
It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly 
all matters that are most important to farmers. Com- 
prising the combined wisdom and experience of two em- 
inent agriculturists, it must prove of great valne to the 
class for whom it is prepared. New York Observer. 
It is crammed full of just the information that is want- 
ed, which it isa pleasure to recommend. We know of 
no better encyclopedia of farming. 
New York Independent. 


In its present revised and enlarged form, it is a work 
that every practical farmer may consult with advantage, 
and none can well afford to do without. 

Christian Intelligencer. 


It is something in favor of this work, that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was 
prepared with extraordinary care, and contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it 
was then; it has therefore been made the basis of the 
present work, which, to all intents and purposcs, is new, 
since it is adapted to the present, improved state of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Every department is prepared with 
conscientious care, and with a view of making the work 
a reliable source of agricultural information. 


Chicago Republican. 
Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 








PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 
By P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


If one wishes to raise pears intelligently, and with the 
best results, he must know first the character of his soil, the 
best mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, 
fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground, before the 
trees come into bearing, and finally, of gathering and pack- 
ing for market. 

The hope of furnishing practical information on all these 
points has induced the author to endeavor to draw for 
others the same lessons which years of practical experience 
have afforded him. 


Contents: 
Chap. I. Varieties. Chap. IX. Varieties to Plant. 
- IT. Aspect. - X. Pruning. 
“ III. Preparation of “« XI. Manuring and 
the Soil. Mulching. 
= IV. Distance Apart “« XIl. Gathering Fruit. 
in Planting. “ XIII. Marketing Pears, 
“ V. Dwarfs and “ XIV. Profits. 
Standards, « XV. Propagation, etc. 
“ VI, Planting-Time. “ XVI. Practical Sugges- 
“ VII. Planting. tions. 


“ VIII. Nursery Trees. “ XVII. Orchard Record. 
PRICE, POST-PAID...........- envcccecnecesosioeessese .- $1.08 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETA BLE MANUAL, 


PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 


ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BY P. T. QUINN. 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 


In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 

CONTENTS. ‘ 
Chapter VIII. Melona. 


Chapter I. Money in 
xy 1X. Onions, 


the Garden. 


“© II, Hot-beds. gs X. Parsley. 
“ TIL. Artichoke. xa Xi. Radishes. 
“ IV. Beans. si XII. Salsify. 
“ sV. Cabbages. “ | XIII. Tomatoes. 
“ VI. Egg-Plants. 3 XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - ~ << © 2--°-.> === 21.50 


Window Gardening. 


Dy HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE UORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 





There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. Itisseldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 


ap. 1.—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbi Vin 
ORs Pleasures—Increase in} Ba co ay Gard ening. oy 


Po ote Cape — lelining 
Influen 

Chap. 2 3 “Location and De- 
signs for Window Gardens. 

Chap. 3.—General Manage- 
ment, ae Window Gardens. 
Cha oe Care of 

MP ae rde: 

Chap. 5.—Insects, and howto 
Ki I them. 

Chap. 6.—Propagation from 
Bea, Cuttings, etc. 

Cha BP a Boxes, 
Heati in 

Chap. § 8 Window F Pots, Box- 
het ant Stan 

3 Coneer vatories and 

Seentio 


= 10. Hang ing Baskets. 
11.—The Ivy for Deco- 
renee) Purposes. 


Price, post-paid, 
Rither of the above books 

price. 
Address 





dey 


Chap. 13.—Bi 
Chap. ii Ferhertes, Wardian 
Cases, Fern Decorations. 
Chap, 15.—The Camellia, 
Pp. 16.—The Rose. 
br 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 


Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 
Chap. 19.—The Geranium. 
om eres: geppmbamens 


Chap. ' 2i.—Verbenas, Petu- 


nias, \ 
chap.” 22.—The Mignonettc, 
= rarias. 
Chap. °o3.—Carnations. 
pa 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Chap.3.—Miscellaneous 
Plants. 





Chap. 26.—Parlor Decora- 
tions. 


oe - o ° 7: 1. 50 
sent post-paid on receipt of 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, Nrew. Yorr. 
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Standard Books on Architecture. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


—-+—_—__ - @ + 7 





Monckton’s National Builder and Stair-Builder—A new and original work, 
covering every practical branch of Constructive Carpentry, with 1,000 Working Scale 
Drawings, in two colors. Showing the simplest methods of finding all Joints and Forms ; 
method of constructing all varieties of French Roof; all other methods of Roofing, all 
styles of Framing ; Splayed Work, Ceilings, Domes, Niches, Raking and Level Moldings, 
etc., with a Treatise on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing, and Designs for Stair-Cases, 
Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. One royal quarto volume, uniform with “ Woodward's 
National Architect.” (Ready October 1, 1872.) Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s National Architect.—1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Country, 
Suburban, and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and Side Elevations, Sec- 


tions, Full Detail Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to 


Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French 
Roofs, Dormer-Windows for French Roofs, Bay- Windows, Verandas, Porches, Plaster Finish, 
Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder to design, 
specify, erect, and finish in the most approved style. 
Post-paid, $12.00. 


One superb quarto volume, 


Eveleth’s School-house Architecture.—A new and original 
work, containing Seventeen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, 
Specifications, all drawn to working scale, with methods of Heat- 
ing and Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. — Giving 
examples in all styles, together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
px, wl dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., adapted for the 
practical use of Surveyors, Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, Sign Painters, 


Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and Fences.—Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and 


Furniture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 





Rural Church Architecture.—Exemplified in Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Details. By Upjohn, Renwick, etc. Printed 
in colors, 45 Plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses,—i88 Designs 
and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 


Post-paid, $1.50. 





Buildings. 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and 


numerous examples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 Designs and Plans, 
with Description of the Manner of Constructing Balloon 


Frames.  Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Build- 
ings.—Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 

Houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, ete., with the various modes of Ventilating 

and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.—How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and 
Out-Buildings of all kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.—1i00 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
' and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Woodward’s Suburban Homes for New Yorkers.—Post-paid, 10c. 


= 














ORANCE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York.) 





ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


NOW READY! 
Just the book for Builders and all who contemplate Building. 


Every Man his own Architect ! 
SUPPLEMENT TO BICKNELL’S 


VILLAGE BUILDER, 


CONTAINING 
TWENTY PLATES, 
SHOWING 
18 Modern and Practical Designs 


FOR 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN 


RESIDENCES 


MODERATE COST, 
WITH 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, 
AND A 


VARIETY OF DETAILS, 
All Drawn to Scale. 


ALSO, A FULL 


SET OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


WITH APPROVED 
FORM OF CONTRACT 
AND 
Estimates of Cost. 


One superb quarto volume. Mailed post- 
paid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


Showing Elevations and Plans for Cottages,Villas, Suburban 
Residences, Farm Houses, Stables, and Carriage Houses, 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and a 
Model Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Details for Public 
and Private Buildings, with Approved Forms for Contracts 
and Specifications, containing fifty-five Plates, drawn to 
Scale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different sec- 
tions of the Country. REVISED ED N t 
three additional plates, showin 
Banks, and Insurance Offices, bom | 
for low-priced dwellings; also, a variety of details added to 
several plates. Quarto Volume, issued February 1, 1 
Price $10.00, post-paid. 

The Revised Edition of Village Builder and Supplement, 
bound in one large volume, price, post-paid, $12.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS .& MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustrations, showing the 
Manner of Constructing Cornices, Doorways, Porches, Win- 
dows, Verandas, Railings, French Roofs, Observatories, 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, Cut-Stone Work, various Styles of 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Stores, etc., 
etc. Onelarge Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars, 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A complete Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and 
Hand-Rails. Designed for Carpenters, Byilders, and Stair- 
Builders. Illustrated with 80 Original Piates. By C. ED- 
WARD LOTH, Professional Stair-Builder. One large Quarto 
Volume, bound in Cloth. Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





inside finish for Stores, 
two Elevations and Plans 











Address ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 BroaDway, New Yorg. 
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VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


er or os 


HARRIS’ 


INSECTS INJURIOUS 


TO VEGETATION. 


BY THE LATE 


THADDEUS WILLIAM IARRIS, M. D. 





Enlarged and improved, with additions from 
the author’s manuscripts and original notes. 
Illustrated by engravings drawn from nature un- 
der the supervision of 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
Edited by 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 


Agriculture. 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. — INSECTS DEFINED. BRAIN 
AND NERVES. AIR PIPES AND BREATHING 
HOLES. HEART AND BLOOD. METAMORPHOSES 


OR TRANSFORMATIONS. 
DERS AND GROUPS. 


CHAPTER Il. 
COLEOPTERA.-BEETLES. SCARABAIANS. GROUND- 
BEETLES. TREE BEETLES. COCKCHAFERS. FLOW- 
ER, STAG, SPRING, TIMBER, CAPRICORN, LEAF- 
MINING, AND TORTOISE BEETLES. CHRYSOME- 
LIANS. CANTHARIDES. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
ORTHOPTERA.—EARWIGS. COCKROACHES. SOOTH- 
SAYERS. WALKING-STICKS OR SPECTRES. MOLE, 
FIELD, CLIMBING, AND WINGLESS CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS. KATYDID. LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEMIPTERA. — BUGS. SQUASH BUG. CLINCH- 
BUG. PLANT BUGS. HARVEST FLIES. TREE- 
HOPPERS. VINE HOPPERS. PLANT-LICE. AMEKI- 
CAN BLIGHT. BARK-LICE. 


CHAPTER V. 


CLASSIFICATION; OR- 


LEPIDOPTERA.—CATERPILLARS. BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS. HAWK-MOTHS. ZGERIANS OR BOk- 
ING CATERPILLARS. MOTHS. CUT-WORMS. 


SPAN-WORMS. LEAF-ROLLERS. FRUIT, BEE,CORN, 
CLOTHES, AND FEATHHR-WINGED MOTHS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


HYMENOPTERA. — STINGERS AND PIERCERS. 
SAW-FLIES” AND SLUGS. ELM, FIR, AND. VINE 
SAW-FLY. ROSE-BUSIE AND PEAR-TREE SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED WOOD WASPS. GALL FLIES. BAR- 
LEY INSECT AND JOINT WORM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DIPTERA. —GNATS AND FLIES. 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. GALL-GNATS. 
SIAN, WHEAT, AND RADISH FLIES. 
WINGED GALL-FLIES, AND FRUIT FLIES. 


APPENDIX.—THE ARMY WORM. 


MAGGOTS AND 
HES- 
TWoO- 


Published in two beautiful editions; one plain, 
with steel engravings, 8vo, extra cloth, $4.00; the 
other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, en- 
gravings colored with great accuracy, $6.50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt af price. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York City. 











Practical Floriculture; 


A GUIDE TO THE 
Successful Propagation and Cultivation 
oF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 
BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 


AUTHOR oF “ GARDENING FOR PROFIT.” 
BERGEN CITY, N. J. 
eames 

Mr. Henderson is known as the largest Commercial 
Florist in the country. In the present work he gives a 
full account of his modes of propagation and cultivation. 
It is adapted to the wants of the amateur, as well as the 
professional grower. 


NOTICES BY FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 
Certainly the most practical and desirable work that 
has ever been published on this subject. We are selling 
them rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes 


the “secrets” of the Trade too freely, and that it will | 


make Gardeners and Propagators so plenty that our oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, will be gone. H. A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Truly “ practical,’’ and ought to be in the hands of 
every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. 
T. C. Maxwett & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 


It might be entitled ‘* Floriculture Made Easy.’ Ido 
not see why any one with ordinary common sense should 
not succeed, with this book in his hands. 

L. C. Lisay, Florist, Nashville, Tenn. 


No work ever before published in this country was | 


practically valuable to those in want of direct informa- 
tion (upon this subject). Wm. SAUNDERS, 
Sup’t Dep't of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it 
tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its 
simple teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


What is wonderful, the most of our Professional Flo- 
rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work 
for information and suggestions. I am only an amateur 
in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for 
the pleasure its perusal has given. 

GrorcEe W. Sanvers, Baltimore, Md. 


Without exception the most practical work on Flori- 
culture in the English language. All the prosy fossils of 
——— &c., I consign to the lumber room. I shall order 
a dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. 

JAMES FLEMING, Nurseryman and Florist, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly common- 
sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and 
Flowers. Gro. W. CampBett, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. 


We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom. 
ers for a work on flowers; now we get something credit- 
able to recommend. ExLLiort Bros. & Burgsss, Florists, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apart, from its great working valne, the book is de- 
lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, 
“The Island,’ West Point, N. Y. 


Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. 
New York Sun. 
A worthy contribution to every votary of Flora; style 
comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be 
expected from its well-known author. 
F. .K. Paenrx, Bloomington, Ill. 


Full to overflowing with valuable information. 
Franois Ricuarpson, Toronto, Canada. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FARM MACHINERY, 


AND THE ie : 

Principles of their Construction and Use: 
SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 
OF THE 2 

LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 

AS APPLIED 

ON THE FARM. 
With 287 Illustrations. 
BY 


JOHN J. ‘THOMAS. 


The basis of this admirable work was an essay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State 


Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 - 


published by the Harpers. It has been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, tho mechanical powers, and the powers of 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically ee as 
applied to the operations of the farm. 

The work has now been most carefully revised by the 


author. It is much enlarged, anda great part has been 


| re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 


number two hundred and cighty-seven. A large number 
of new implements are described, with the heavier farm 
machinery ; and the use of steam, both in cooking and as 


' power on the farm, is clearly disemssed 


NOTICES BY TRE PRESS, ot 
The great value of this work is the application of natural 


| philosophy to farm labor, in the use of power, and it will 


supply one of the: best text-books in our agricultural 
schools. Every farmer’s son should carefully study this 
book, and he will be saved much hard labor, accom- 
plish more work, and have less wear and breakage in the 
implements he uses. The chapter on plowing is of great 
value to all plowmen, whether old or young, and is worth 
more than the cost of the book. Chicago Tribune. 


We welcome this new and re-written edition of an old 
and very valuable work. The six pages on road-making are 
worth more than the price of the book to every highway 
surveyor in Vermont. Farmers need to study the me- 
chanics of Agriculturc....This volume ig admirably cal- 
culated to aid the farmer in determining what’ he needs 
and how to supply that want. Burlington Free Press, 


The volume is onc of great value, and ‘should be in 


| every Farmer’s Library, for it is full of practical sugges- 





tions and useful information. Salem Observer. 


Mr. Thomas’ illustrations are largely drawn from ob- 
jects with which the farmer is familiar, and any one of 
ordinary intelligence can readily grasp the whole, follow- 
ing the author step by step, from the inertia of the load- 
ed wagon which snaps the harness traces on a sudden 
start, to the Jaws which govern the shape of/the working 
parts of the plow, and the construction of ‘the steam 
engine, or the radiation of heat causing the: phenomena 
of dew and frost. Cultivator and: Country | 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thomas’ previous 
works need not to be told that it is written in a clear, 
concise, practical stylo, and though eminently scientific, 
the language is so free from all 7 technicalities, 
and £0 pleasingly familiar, and at the samio-time so well 
illustrated and enlivened by appropriate incident, anec- 
dotes, experiments, ctc., as to excite and repay the con; 
tinued attention of the reader. Galesburg Free Press. 

The whole work is cf a thoroughly practical char 
acter, and the application of the principles taught to 
the farmer's daily work makes its instructions of‘very 
great value. There is not an agricultural writer that 
could be named more respected than Mr. Thomas, or 
one whose judgment and freedom from personal bias 
in discussing new implements could be more implicitly 
relied upon. Hartford Daily Times. . 

PRICE, POST-PADD, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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Ome asada © 1 ON safe and Profitable, 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP cLUBS. 


And remunerative to o Bab Organi 
Consumers can save 5 to 8 profits by purchasing of the 


Great American Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0, Box, 5,643. NEW YORE CITY. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Cea enone 


reds in_ use in Shops, Print- 

ng meget Mills, Mines, and on 

Farms and Plantations for Grain 

Threshing, Food Cooking for 

Srgek. Co mn Ginning . Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


NoMore Tough Meat. 


Warren's Patent Cooker, 


Represented in the following cut, is the most economical, the 
pear _. and the most satisfactory kitchen utensil ever 
invented. 














It Saves Two Ounces in the Pound 
over ordinary met of baking and: boiling, and so saves 
its costinafewweeks. © = ’ 

A child can manage it, and a French cook 
can not surpass it. 

It is within the reack of all—costing from * to $15. 

Circulars on application. Address 

NEWPORT LEAD WORKS, 
_|_ Newport, R. I. 


' Gro. E. Wanrxe, JR, ‘of f Ogden Farm, Bays of it: 
7: walt have used the Warren Cooker almost daily for the past 
; im of boll wente no more a of — ing to an dye 
system of an ae n the oven than I would o} 
goin to hand mowing in -the hay harvest. It is the 
gone ee ere a #2 joint of meat, any sort of poul- 
try, ora we Ei rf ut the most perfectly cooked 
pee A it of fuel and pag required are 

“Wye have 


py the old syste 

cook who dia n not like tt Jrom the 

Aka it to her friends. Ic is £8 great a 
vorite in the farm-house zene as in our own.” 
The ——_ Post says: - 





rit 

ficul to digert; ‘and where the. uices, 
id destroyed or lost in an ordinary 
keep the meat palatable, nutritious, 


The following is ffom the Atlantic Monthiy for May, 1872: 
KER is an invention. which has ap- 
who have used 2 and is, Me Sat 


such an artist, 
is convenient, 





Gaya Lake RR, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
T Per Cent 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


GOLD BONDS, 


Thirty Years to Run, and Issued for 
$20,000 Per Mile, 


At 90 and Accrued Interest in Currency. 


This road forms the shortest and most direct route from 
the great anthracite and semi-bituminous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania into the central part of this State, and will 
run in connection with the New York Central Road, 
which it crosses at Cayuga Bridge. Traversing, as it 
does, the finest and most populous agricultural district, 
generally known as the ‘GARDEN OF THE STATE,”’ its 
local traffic will be large, but its greatest source of reve- 
nue will be from its coal business. The road is being 
rapidly built. Iron is now being laid on a section cover- 
ing more than one quarter of the distance, and work on 
the whole line being pushed with great vigor, so that it 
is expected to have coal trains running by the Ist of 
November next. From our knowledge of this enterprise, 
and after the most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe investment. 
We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 and accrued 
interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


FENCE! 


FARMERS! make no new fence without sending for 
descriptive circular of Combination Fence, illustrated in 
Agriculturist for March, It combines advantages of both 
wood and wire, and saves 33 to 50 per cent in cost. Persons 
wanted everywhere to introduce it. All inquiries receive 
prompt attention addressed to inventor, 








——— 


THE 


Canada Southern 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
THIRTY YEARS 


7 PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST, 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the 
Detroit River, and is the Eastern link 
in the new AIR LINE FROM BUFFALO 
TO CHICACO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past 
by railroad men who have seen the 
necessity for a STEEL-RAIL, LOW- 
GRADE SHORT ROUTE between the 
great railroad systems which diverge 
from Chicago, Toledo, and Buffalo. 


Among the builders of the Road, by whose cash sub-. 
scriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already been graded,- 
bridged, and made ready for the superstructure,’ a large 
part of the stecl rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment purchased; are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F..TRACY, DAVID 
DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A, 
FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, JOHN M. B 
M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either 
in the Chicago and North-west, or theChicago, Rock ~ 
Island, and Pacific; GEORGE OPDYKE, of the Midiand 
Road ; JOHN B. ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL” 
DREW, J. 8. CASEMENT, J. & J. STEWART, and | 
F. H. WINSTON. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 MILES SHORTER 
THAN ANY OTHER ROAD, 
either BUILT or in contemplation be- 





tween Buffalo and Chicago, and will 





THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th st., Philadelphia Pa. 
ANVALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 
FROM $15 to $50 


FOR IN AND hod onll USE. 
Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. Having 
no use of the hands, any child of five 
pars can push a grown person about. 
ATENT SEDAN CARRYING CHAIRS. 
State your case and send stamp for 

circular. 

S. A.. Successor to 
STEPHEN W. SMITH 

90 William St., New York. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American  Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages~—$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion... .50 cents. 

Business Notices, 7th Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 

SPUD sobs db CCC acd ns Chea cvccsieses esses 25 cents per line extra. 
No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 














("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, NEw YORE. 





also shorten the distance between 2 


Toledo and Buffalo 23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire — 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET 
to the mile, and Ninety-six per cent 
of the Road. IS STRAICHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before 
December Sist, of this year. 


The principal and interest of the Bonds are payable 
either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 


We confidently recommend the Bonds to all clasees of 
investors. i 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


No. 10 WALL ST. NEW YORK. — 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
Illustrated. By Joseph J. White. Price, $1.%. 


The author of this work has aimed to embody, in a plain 
and concise manner, all the useful and practical facts which 
study and experience have yielded to the inquiring cran- 
berry grower of the present time. The business has in- 
creased enormously within the last ten years, and knowledge 
and experience have kept pace with that increase. 

The endeavor has been to make this work as comprehen- 
sive as possible; and. it is believed that it wilt prove an ef- 
ficient guide to all who may have cause to consult its pages. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yors. 




















